




















For Basic Instruction in Block Printing, a 
booklet titled BLOCK PRINTING WITH LINO 
LEUM, by Henry Frakenfield of the C. Howard 
Hunt Pen Co., offers you a complete guide to this 
fascinating, creative medium. It's not a new book 
and perhaps many of you are using it in your 
classes. But we mention it here for the benefit of 


those who do not know about it 

The author, Henry Frankenfield, has had long 
experience as a teacher and demonstrator. He 
knows the subject thoroughly and knows how to 
teach it. His ability is demonstrated to perfection 
in this book 

Working with linoleum offers a well-rounded 


project—designing, carving and printing, from 
idea to completed piece. It also offers opportunity 
for the beginner, intermediate and advanced stu 
dent to work ina group -each achieving satisfying 
With this booklet 


as a guide you will quickly advance from the be 


results within his range of skill 


ginning to the more complicated phases of block 
printing. It's important to have a strong foundation 
of fundamentals. This book gives them to you with 
clearly written text, prints and illustrations dem 
onstrating steps and methods. To give you an 
idea of the complete coverage this 36-page book 
let gives you, here are the chapter headings 
Materials Used in Block Printing 
Making a Linoleum Block Print 
Method of Holding the Tool for Cutting 
the Linoleum Block 
The Engraving Tools and What Can Be 
Done With Them 
Cutting the Block 
Single Line Cutting 
Balance—The Distribution of Line and 
Mass 
Background Technique 
Lettering—Single Stroke and Single 
Stroke Shaded 
The Blocked Alphabet—How 
to Cut Blocked Letters 
Application of Lettering 
More Use s of Block Printing 


In addition there are several full-page illustra 


Lettering 


tions which demonstrate the wide range of skills 
techniques, and effects that are possible with this 
And the processes and methods 
described and illustrated reflect actual classroom 


versatile medium 


practice 

For your copy of this excellent block printing 
quide, simply send 50 cents in stamps or coin to 
Family Circle Editor, SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
124 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., and ask 
for a copy of BLOCK PRINTING WITH LINO 
LEUM. Before May 31, please 


For Easter Projects in the grades there is a 
series of mimeographed project sheets titled 
EASTER CRAFTS AND GAMES 


variety of ideas that will be of interest at this season 


offering a 


There are nine sheets and a cover, fastened to- 
gether with a staple and published by the National 
Recreation Association 

You will find ideas for coloring eqgs, drawing 
faces and adding hair and hats to make heads of 
eggs, making houses using an egg for the main 
part—in fact you can make a whole village of 
houses and stores with eggs, cardboard, some dec 
orative material, a bit of paste and some imagina- 
tion. In addition there are ideas on paper craft 
using scrap wallpaper to decorate wastebaskets 
scrapbooks, and favors of various kinds. It also 
tells you how to make place cards greeting*cards 
and favors from buttons and discarded materia! 

Easter and spring designs easily lend themselves 
to potatoes, soap, and eraser printing for decorat 
ing paper napkins, place cards, greeting cards and 
the like 

Class games are also described for you that 
carry out the egg and bunny theme of the season 
For your copy, simply send 15 cents to National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., and ask for a copy of EASTER 
CRAFTS AND GAMES 


This column brings to you 

@ cross section of current 

publications of interest to 
art and craft teachers. 





from Creative Hands Bookshop, 124 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 


Etching, Spinning, Raising and Tooling 
Metal by Robert E. Smith, McKnight & Mc 
Knight Publisher 83 
pages. Size, 7 nches—paper cover 
Price, $1.50 


Bloominaton, Illinois 


; by 10 


Forming metal by hammering or beating 
probably the oldest known method of working 
metal. This book, written by a man of wide exper 
ence in education, presents the material from a 
point of view that will appeal to teachers and home 
craftsman alike. The photographs and drawings 
show the tools in action; working the projects. Ths 
text is clear and direct, leading you by easy stages 
Tools used 
in metalworking are illustrated as well as the most 


from beginning to end of each project 


Beginners and those with 
intermediate skill will find this book a useful addi 
tion to their work-book library on metalcraft 


commonly used metals 


How to Understand Modern Art by George 
A. Flanagan. Studio-Crowell, New York City 
Publisher. 334 pages. Size, 6 by 9 inches 
Price, $5.00 
The main purpose of this book is to aive the 

person untrained in arta clear understanding of 

modern art. It also gives the artist, student. and to 
some degree, the critic, helpful information on the 
modern art concept 

A striking feature of the book is its clarity of 
language. The author, an artist and top flight 


copywriter, discusses the subject with ‘everyday 


words—words which give you crystal clear mean 
ing and understanding 


THE 


BARCHLIGH 


SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NEWS 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


Travel Study for Teachers of Art this 
summer has recently been announced by the De 
partment of Fine and Industrial Arts, Teachers 
Under the leadership of Mr 
Jack Arends, the fine arts field course in Europe 


College, Columbia 
offers credit of 4 or 8 points. The aim of the course 
is to develop an understanding of the history and 
development of Western European art through a 
firsthand study of important monuments, buildings 
and museum collections 

Holland 
Austria, Italy, France and England 


The itinerary includes Germany 
The group 
will sail from New York on July 4 arriving at 
Rotterdam about the 14th of July and travel in 
Europe will be primarily by chartered bus. Tour 
cost includes all hotels (good but not first class) 
meals, transportation, sight-seeing and entertain 
ment. The tour ends in London, August 28, allow 
ing one week for individual travel, which is not 
covered by tour costs, before sailing for New York 
on September 3 from Rotterdam 

Requests for further information should be ad 
dressed to Mr. Jack Arends, Department of Fine 
and Industrial Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University New York 27, N. Y 


National Leaders in Education to Meet 
in Boston. ‘The Vitality of Today's Art in the 
Development of Our Youth 
joint meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators and National Art Educa 
tion Association on Saturday, April 5, 1952 at 
the Sheraton Plaza Hotel in Boston. Mr. George 
Harold Edgell, Director of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and Mr. J. Cloyd Miller, President of 
the National Education Association and Superin 
tende nt of Schools in Deming New Mexico will 
be the quest speakers at the noon luncheon to be 
held in the State Suite of the hotel 

Miss Gertrude Abbihl, Co-chairman of the Art 
Department at Wheelock College 


will be discussed at a 


Boston, will 
serve as chairman of the luncheon. Mr. Harold 
Lindegreen, President of the Eastern Arts Associa 
tion, is in charge. Following the luncheon there 
will be a panel of distinguished representatives 
from six leading Educational Associations who 
will discuss “Education Groups Look at Art 
Education 

Margaret F. S. Glace, Academic Dean, Mary 
land Institute of Art, Baltimore, will act as chair 
man of the panel and Abel Hanson, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y 
will serve as moderator 

Tour of Europe sponsored by the ‘American 
Artist Magazine with travel arrangements by 
The Artists’ Tour for 1952 will 


Constitution’’ June 21 and will 


American Express 
sail on the SS 
return to New York on August 25 

Tour members will see famous masterpieces in 


ntinued on page 





The New 
GEN E HANOIPAINT 


A Hand-Applied Powder that Mixes on Wet Paper 
You simply sprinkle a litthe Handipaint all over a wet 
paper. Rub and mix colors with a wet hand. then try the 
palm. side of the hand. and finger tip- to achieve different 
effect- 

Colors may be blended or mixed directly on the paper 
or by mixing Genie Handipaint Powder and water on the 
table. Background color and areas of additional color 
should be the same wet consistenes. There is ne surplus 


no waste 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y¥ 


ated 4 


corating Paint, Artista* Water Colors, 


OTHER GOLD MEDAL Art Education Product- 
von, Pos-Ter-Art® Chalk Cravon, Shaw Fing 


Paint. Artisia* Tempera, Crayora* Mode 
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THE SUBJECT 
There isa 


Speedball 


pen of size & 
Style todo the 
job perfectly 
& with the least 
effort... 

See your dealer 
today....replenish 
your stock of these 
"little wizards of the 
pen artcraft’ 


. 
















Yend 6° in stamps for your sample charts on pen 
lettering or linoleum block printing 


TWIS AD OPAWN € LETTERED WITH SPEEDBALL PENS & SPEEOBALL (NM 
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For Your Silk Screen Classes, La Clair, 2427 
33rd Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif., offers you, at 
no charge, an instruction folder giving the steps 
and method of preparing block-out silk screen 
stencils. Simple and inexpensive for school use 
this method is used in schools from primary to 
college level. Written in complete, accurate 
detail by an authority on silk screen process, the 
folder offers a valuable starting aid to those getting 
acquainted with the subject. By following direc 
tions in the sequence of operation, you quickly 
learn the ‘‘how and why of the steps in the layout 


or design, filling the screen, painting the design 
forming the negative, removing the negative, setting 
the register, printing, cleaning the screen, etc. You 
will also find hints on film stencils and a complete 
list of Sequoia silk screen process printing materials 

For your free copy of this helpful folder and 
price list simply write to the address above and 
ask for a copy of SEQUOIA SILK SCREEN 
PROCESS and price list 


* 


The New J. C. Larson Co. Leathercraft 
Catalog gives you a complete selection of leather 
tools and accessories for all types of craft work 
using leather. For the beginner in leathercraft, the 
catalog offers a selection of essential tools and 
instructions for both carving and tooling along 
with some useful cut projects to help the beginner 
get started with that feeling of confidence. You 
will also find tools 


stamps, buckles, key case 


frames, instructions and design books, lacings of 
all kinds, kits, and specialty items giving a com 
plete range of projects for beginners, intermediate 
and advanced work 

Prices are subject to change rather rapidly these 
days, so separate sheets listing kinds and prices 
non-tooling and glove leathers are 
inserted in the catalog 


of tooling 


For your free copy of catalog No. 51A write 
Items of Interest Editor, SCHOOL ARTS Maga 
zine, 124 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., and 
ask for the new J. C. Larson catalog. Before May 
31, please 


+ * * 


A New Plastic Fixatif has just been developed 
by The Craftint Manufacturing Company, Cleve 
land, Ohio, for use especially by Artists, Drafts 
and others in Graphic Arts 
Packaged in an improved type Aerosol container 
Craftint ‘Spray-Avrt 
mist of Fixatif with finger-tip control 


men, Illustrators 
disperses an extremely fine 


Spray-Art" is designed to protect charcoal 
pastel and pencil drawings without any evidence 
of a Fixatif overlay. It waterproofs with a clear 
flat coating that does not stain, discolor or add 
any shiny cast to surfaces on which it is employed 

Spray-Art"” can be used with equally good re 


ed 










Announcing the £17 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 












before available at such a popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
raftsman, yet 


advanced simple 


enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perform 
ance Compact, portable, mounts 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and}! 


ceramic studios 


FEATURES Never gerort 
gFERED AT SO Low 4 prict 
DESIGNED FOR sey og, ystisiis® 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con 


trol provides speed range from 38 to 130r.4 Other 
features include built-in water ntainer, attached 
wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing h 





ecess for molding plast Order by mail no 





or write for complet 


B a | Manutacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 





Just Off the Press... 


GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


LeisureCrafts is celebrating r 50th 
Anniversary. The new giant Anniversary 
catalogue has more than 100 pages 
thousands of items. It contains complete 
information and _ prices S 
Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Ceramics, Tex- 


f the 


Sup} lies for 
tile Colors and more than a score 
handicrafts. 

Send 25¢ in coin or stamps to cove 
handling and mailin 
with your order of $5.00 or more. 

Special conside 


as ] 
ional inquiries. 






SEND NOW! 
for this valuable, j 
informative | 


handb« k 


907 So. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





SHELDON EQUIPMENT 

IS BASIC TO AN 
EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 
ART ROOM 


aon, 
he ad 


The decks are always clear for 
the next class in a Sheldon- 
Equipped Art Room 


ext 





Sheldon-equipped art rooms have the efficiency so needful to 
operating a full-time art program in all of its many phases, both 


have a Sheldon-equipped classtr f g more, 
for daytime school use and for evening adult courses. Sheldon 
planning will definitely yield large dividends — so avail yourself E H UIPMENT COMPANY 


is no charge for the expert servces of Sheldon field 
MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 








The child's 
painting... 
a serious effort. 
Almost as 
painstaking as 
our adult 
business of 
turning out 
the finest 
brushes for 
the young 
artist to use. 


Write today on your school stationery for 
free 40 page catalog. 
brush mfg. corp. 


119 bleecker st. 
new york 12, n. y. 





EXCITING NEW APPROACH 
. ART EDUCATION AN 

AID IN DEVELOPMENT 

OF SOUND, SENSITIVE 

WELL-ROUNDED 

PEOPLE! 


SELF-EXPRESSION 
THROUGH ART—Elizcbeth Herrison 


this remarkable new 
of child art Denarts from the idea of an 
1imMs iMste at 
teaching 
achers ani parents to alapt their 


ive waited a long tin 


oijram to produce artists ! 


elopmeat of self-e press on in tl 
rt lleips i 
thinking to that of the chill’s needs that of learn 
ing to be himseif, and to develop into a sensible 
well-rounde | person 
Covers creative art teaching and what it means 
how to carry out 
whotto Join the art period, Sep 
tember through June. Eleven apt pictures in FULI 
COLOR. Also contains glossary of books to read and 
comprehensive inilex. Send for FREE EXAMINA 


ION. Book No. 1 in Coupon $4.00 
MEANINGFUL ART EDUCATION 
LANDIS. No. 2 in Coupon $4.00 
ART & CRAFTSIN OUR SCHOOLS 


GAITSKELL, No. 3 in Coupon $1.75 


how to assess a child's picture 


the art program 


s30DAYS APPROVAL —— — — — 


> A. BENNETT CO., ING © 
LE ord 


1671 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, I. 
Send Book's) 1 2) 3 (Circle which 
Send for exam 


$ enclosed 


Send C.O.D 
Name 
Address 


City 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


He takes you back to the beginning—to the 
ideas that precede the painting of modern pictures 
and traces them step by step, as the painting 
progresses. It is through understanding of these 
ideas that the pictures take on true meaning and 
Many and 
clarify major points and show graphically what 


the artists had in mind. 


appreciation varied illustrations 


Plastics for the Home Craftsman by Harry 
Walton. McGraw-Hill, New York City, Pub 
lisher 192 pages size, 6 by 94 
Price, $4.00 

This book shows you how to make useful and 


inches 


ornamental objects with clear plastics. The clear 
instructional drawings and photographs help you 
in designing and making a wide variety of in 
triguing pieces of plastic. From the cutting of 
plastic sheets to the last detail of polishing. the 
author gives you the step-by-step methods f 
working with this fascinating material 

The author gives helpful advice on selection 
waxing and storing plastic sheets as well as 
selection of suitable tools. He then explains 
carving techniques, cutting, drilling, smoothing 
polishing, and internal carving as well as molding 
bending 


descriptions of these various working methods are 


techniques twisting and shaping. The 
organized to help you progress steadily from the 
basic steps to more advanced and complex proce 
dures. It is interesting to note that the author made 


all of the articles in this book bef writing it 


How Many, How Much. Published by The 
American Cray n Co 
50 cents 


Sandusky, Ohio. Price 


artcraft teachers. And is based on three questions 
familiar to all of us How Many Do | Need 
How Much Will It Cost? How Shall | Use 
Them?" The material is based on a dissertation 
f Education. Thousands of 
questionnaires were tabulated and evaluated to 
establish the facts for this study 
How Many Do | Need? 
f tables sh 


per-classroom requirements for 


prepared by a Doctor 


A carefully pre 
pared set wing the normal per-pupil 
each art medium 


a guide in the ordering for a well-balanced art 





program 


DRAKENFELD 
clays « glazes 


Now you can cut down crazing, 
shivering. blistering, pinholing 
and crawling. How? Using Drak- 
enfeld clay bodies with Draken- 
feld glazes. The combination can’t 
be beat! Both the dry casting and 
the moist plastic clay bodies are 
specifically designed for cone 06 
glaze s 
And, it's a cinch to make a slip 

with the dry clay body . . . simply 
add water and adjust to proper 
consistency. You may prefer the 
moist plastic body. It's supplied 
ready-to-use . . . just throw it on 
the wheel and start spinning. 

Write for complete 

Details and Prices. 


&, Drakenteld 


iz) 
A) B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place » New York 7, N.Y 





A HANDBOOK FOR THE 
Need Ideas? 


Write for the colorful O-P Craft catalog listing 
many clever and fascinating items all 
ready for that creative touch. Freeto ¥Y, 


teachers others, 10¢ 


THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY, OHIO 





f stones specially 


hase 


ATTENTION METALCRAFT - JEWELRY INSTRUCTORS! 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
Importer of Precious Stones 
417 CLARK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA 














How Much Will It Cost? A current price 


list is inserted for an accurate cost estimate 
Special emphasis is placed on the pricing of 
different quantities to encourage school systems to 
take advantage of the savings eHected by the 
manufacturer's packing and shipping requirements 

How Shall | Use Them?''—Brief and to the 
point facts concerning quality, working charac 
teristics and application of each medium, together 
with ideas for classroom use. Also a special 
chapter on promoting the school art program and 
handling exhibits and displays 

Send your orders for this time-saving guide for 
buyers direct to the publisher Price, 50 cents per 


copy 
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3 helpful ways your students can help themselves 


. . with these GENERAL'S Drawing Pencils 


MULTICHROME 
COLORED 
DRAWING PENCILS 
Smooth @ Vivid © Permanent 
Packaged in sets 

s * 400A — $1.50 
ors-- * 401A — $3.00 
s ~ * 402A —$4.50 
$ 


a& 448A $6.00 


KIMBERLY ; 
WATER COLOR ‘ GENERAL'S 
DRAWING PENCILS KIMRERLY 4, Z/ DRAWING PENCIL KIT 


For Drawing and Painting nd for sketch 
Packaged in sets 
»lors— * 7OOA— $1.00 
* 701A—$2.00 


SEE YOUR — ART agevor gen DEALER TODAY. 
ese sets are not avaiiab write r 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY, 69 Fleet Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. Wlahere 74 Fine Faucile sce /bF9 














| GRUMBACHER he 


| Sopostbat 
Osi sel 


a: any CLASS 





“ey ale 


EASEL BRUSHES - ENAMEL & ART BRUSHES 
POSTER BRUSHES - OIL PAINTING BRUSHES 

Insist on brushes SHOW CARD & SINGLE STROKE LETTERERS ( 
made by STENCIL BRUSHES - PASTE BRUSHES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Inc. F 
472 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. ) BRUSHES 
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Devoe 
rt 
Materials 


for use in the 
school 


Improved! 


Dry-Art Powder 

Tempera is brilliant, 

nontoxic, and easily 

dispersed in water. 

Will not sour and 

gives one-stroke cov- 

erage. Twelve beauti- 

, Se fully brilliant colors, 

plus black and white, that are quickly pre- 

pare d for 
work . 


. easel painting 
. finger painting 
scenic painting. . 


. poster 
. stage and 
. other craft projects. 
Obtainable in one-pound canister with 
pour-out top. 


Other Devoe Items for 
the Discriminating 
Art Teacher 


Devoe Tempera Colors 

Derayco Poster Colors 

Academic Water Colors 

Eterna Oil Colors 

DEV-O-LAC Lacquer Colors 

For All Art & Craft Uses 

Devoe Art Brushes 

Plasteline & Clayette for Modeling 
Clay, Dry or Moist (in plastic bags) 
Devoe Charcoal 

Fixatif & All Art Mediums 

P. iper, Boards & Pads 


Write for Color Cards: 


Artists’ Materials Division 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 
COMPANY, INC. 


Box 328 Louisville, Kentucky 


Heys 


wa 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 2-a 


sults on all types of photographs, documents, 
papers, leather goods, ceramics, metal and oven 
wiring. Handy to use, ‘“Spray-Art’’ offers a 
water-repellent, durable, quick-drying and easy- 
to-clean coating that's free of cloudiness or lustre 
Write to The Craftint Mfg. Co., 1615 Collamer 
Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio, for free descriptive 
folder and prices 


Happy Faces Reflect the thrill of winning 
National honors. These are six of the 12 National 
winners in the 4-H ‘Clothing Achievement pro- 
gram. (left to right): Patricia Ann Crites of Soddy 
Tennessee; Donna J. Smith of El Reno, Okla- 
homa; Deon Freestone of Vernal, Utah; Ella Mae 
Kreinbring of Brush Prairie, Washington; Sylva 
Dale Aman of Dunn, North Carolina and Patricia 
Lewis of Trenton, New Jersey. For her outstanding 
sewing record, each of these girls received a trip 
to 4-H Club Congress in Chicago plus a college 
scholarship. The Spool Cotton Company, New 
York City, donor of all awards for this program 
provided the trips to Chicago for the winners from 
47 states, Alaska and Hawaii and also the college 
scholarships for the 12 National winners 


Thayer & Chandler, 910 West Van Buren 
St., Chicago 7, Ill., manufactures and distributes a 
complete line of air brush equipment and supplies 
in addition to other artcraft items for school use 
In the Buyer's Guide section of the February issue 
we inadvertently listed this company as offering 
adhesives 

A New Art Medium for children is fully 
described in a free folder offered you by North 
State Kilns, Box 5641, Raleigh, N. C. Called 
DO-A.TILE, the folder tells how ceramic tiles may 
be used to preserve children's drawings and make 
attractive decorative pieces of ceramic art 

The kit offered by the company contains an un- 
glazed tile, six inches square, and six special 
ceramic type pencils of different colors. After the 
drawing on the tile is completed, you send it back 
to North State Kilns for glazing and firing. They 
return it to you complete with a cork backing and 
wall hook. Processing is included in the price of 
the kit and special rates are offered for school or 
group purchases. Write to the company for com- 
plete details and your free copy of the descriptive 
folder 





»sppaht , 2 tna07nt c 
Naugl more contaglou: 
sail 


wl you find, 


Than happy cheerfulness of mind, 











“Euerything for Leathercraft” 


Write today for your FREE Copy 


TANART 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. 
Raymond Toebe 
40 years of Leathercraft Service 
149 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 

















NEW CATALOG 
Of ARTCRAFT SUPPLIES 


SPECIFY 


wanicam 


COMPANY, INC. 


PRODUCTS 


from our completely 


NEW ILLUSTRATED Catalog 
( Free to teachers ) 

Over 80 pages—giving you the widest 

possible variety of artcraft equipment and 

supplies selected especially for school use 


NEW @ Enlarged line of art materials 


© Ceramic supplies and equipment. 


@ Silk screen supplies and kits for 
all grades 

@ Woodworking machines for mo- 
dern school and home shops 


LEATHERCRAFT Skins — Tools 


Cut Projects Accessories 


METALCRAFT Tools Sheet Metal 


ccessories Shop Supplies 
SUPPLIES FOR Weaving Plastics 
Woodworking Glass etching 


Many other items, giving you a complete 
selection for all art and craft subjects 


rt emgel') fe), Bie) Si ii me wer \elc) 


American Handicrafts Company 

45 So. Harrison St., East Orange, N. J 
Please send me your new, illustrated catalog 
giving complete descriptions and prices. Free 
to teachers who write r t etterhe 

thers fifty cent 

Name 

Position 

Street 

Post Office 














HIGGINS INK 


J. G. (Micky) Strobel drew this charming illustration 
for The Prospect Before Us, by John Dos Passos, without 
using a static or mechanical line. 


Note the sensitive, inventive | 
birds, the architectural details, the 


whims 


Higgins American India Ink. A delicate hand and a 
I ch call for an ink that flows smoothly, ev 
ieee nitormly. Micky Strobel always has used Higgin 
medium probably always w 


At art and stationery dealers everywhere 


HIGGINS INK COMPANY, INC. 


BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK atin x rs ag 


and Houghton Miffin ( 

















For Easier Teaching — For Better Learning — 


SCHO2 ART 


S ear 


AQUA PASTEL SETS Nos. 282 and 224 














S 

PRODUCTS A Crayon with which to Paint as well as Draw 
WEBER Colors and Materials—standbys of professional artist-painters for nearly 

a century—-include a complete line of materials for use in the art classroom. Weber 

“School Art” Products are especially designed to meet the most rigid specifications 

of School Boards throughout the Country. Give your students the advantages of 

school colors made in the same Weber Laboratories that produce the finest for the 

professional studios. 


MALFA OIL COLORS in 4x1” TUBES BRUSHES—LIQUIDS—CANVAS BOARDS—CHARCOALS—LINOLEUM BLOCKS—BLOCK PRINT- 
MALFA WATER COLORS in 3 x '.” TUBES ING INKS—FABRIANO HANDMADE PAPERS—WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS—STUDIO, 
SCHOOL AND DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


TEMPERA SHOW CARD COLORS 
"SCHOOL ART” SEMI-MOIST EMPE Oo 


Catalog Vol. 700, on request to teachers and schools 
WATER COLOR BOX No. 48 


SPECIFY WEBER: Your Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor will Supply 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA—23, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branches: 
St. Louis —1, Mo. Baltimore—1, Mo. 


Welcome to Weber Booth No. 8, Eastern Arts Association Convention, Atlantic City, April 16th to 19th 
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SEPTEMBER 1952 


OCTOBER 1952 


NOVEMBER 1952 


DECEMBER 1952 


JANUARY 1953 


A Preview of Ideas 


HANDICRAFTS 
All types of handicrafts in the school, museum, recreation, 
therapy, and hobby program; for lower grade level through 
upper elementary, high school, and teacher training research 
Also Halloween material 


PROGRAMS AND EXHIBITIONS 
New ideas in programs and exhibitions, as related to education 
in the school, the museum, and other group activities. And 
Thanksgiving material 


HOLIDAYS AND CELEBRATIONS 


Art activities related to traditional holidays and special 
occasions. Emphasis on Christmas material 


ART IN THE COMMUNITY 
Parent-Teacher cooperation through art, and how art inter- 
relates home, school, and community interest. More Christmas 
material 


LOOKING ABROAD 
United Nations themes and material from all countries with con 
temporary educational values to the interrelated school art 
program. Also timely Valentine material 


for Creative Teaching 


in 1952-53 


Here is a preview of the stimulating art teaching material 
the editors will bring you during the school year September 
1952—June 1953. 


You'll find new, practical ideas, classroom-tested lesson 
plan suggestions, authentic artcraft reference material, and 
illustrations that motivate and enliven the text—a wide 
variety of teaching helps to enrich your art program. 


Each issue gives you a cross section of the experiences of 
Art Educators who have done creative work on the central 
theme for the month. 


Plan your program for next year around these subjects— 
they will give you extra help and add stimulus in creative 
art and craft teaching. 


FEBRUARY 1953 MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
Media and tools as the stimulating factors in researching old 
methods for modern use and finding ever more creative expres- 
sion through new materials Easter projects, too 


MARCH 1953 GRAPHIC DESIGN 
Illustration, print methods, and communicative arts and crafts 
which serve elementary education. And late spring holidays 
subjects 


APRIL 1953 CHILD ART 
Creative art methods and handicrafts for the pre-school and 
elementary grades 


MAY 1953 INTEGRATION 
Art and its interrelation to the general education program 
from pre-school through high school. Teacher training research 


JUNE 1953 APPLIED DESIGN 
Design in use and the study of its appropriateness to the physical 
properties of media and materials for all grade levels and 
research 
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10 Issues... Five Dollars 


Do you know about the SCHOOL ARTS group sub- 
scription plan now used by many school systems? It's 
economical and convenient. Write us about group rates. 


» a Send your subscription or renewal to SCHOOL ARTS, 124 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


ANIMAL 
HUNT 


ZELLA MAY CASE 
NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


The day of the hush-hush art museum 
is past. Because of the familiarity 
and pleasure known by the many 
thousands of school children who 
have visited galleries in the past ten 
years and are continuing to do so 
every day, the museum has become 
another of the laboratories of ex- 
perience learning. Alert school 
teachers and administrators have 
found willing cooperators in the 
lecturers, librarians, and directors of 
those institutions which have often 
been regarded as retreats for con- 
noisseurs, students, and art histo- 
rians. Their galleries are constantly 
echoing to the questions and com- 
ments of children, teachers, and 
docents. 


At the Rochester Memo 
rial Art Gallery animals 
were displayed in festive 
setting, attractive to young 
hunters 


Animals from all types of 
arts and crafts and all cul 
tures were represented in 
the Rochester Memorial 
Art Gallery Exhibition 





>um of Art the children examined th 


w Mexico anda technique 


N eye-to-eye viewpoint is shared by both the 
museum and the school as they consider the child 
and his needs today. Of course, it is important that the 
younger citizens of a community do research on govern- 
ment by touring the city hall, that they understand dairy- 
ing by seeing the milking barns and the grazing cows 
that they watch a newspaper going to press at the time 
they are planning their own class weekly. With the sensi- 
ble acceptance of the fact that anyone may learn more 
readily if he has a combined activity-observation- 
research experience, it is necessary for teachers to see that 
they use every means possible to give the children a 
broad and validly integrated program. If instructors are 
to be realistic about their posts as quides in this, they will 
include opportunities for knowing also the practical con- 
tacts with literature, music, dance, theater, and art. 

The child should live fully on his own level, and yet 
his experiences are the building stones to maturity. In 
a vitalized art program which goes outside the art or 
classroom and links itself to all experience, the museum 
plays an exciting role. Let us see how a day in the life 
of a museum is spent in making a child's learning more 
meaningful. 

It is an animal hunt! Yes, the young hunters, equipped 
with licenses, are seeking elephants, antelopes, and eagles. 
They have just heard a story about the night all of the 
animals became concerned for their safety because they 
were to be the subjects of a great hunting expedition, 
how they protested, and how their fears were dispersed 
by the mouse, who assured them that he had learned that 


e black pottery thunder bird ‘ é ade by the 
ioneered by Maria Martinez, one of the pueblo's most famed ¢ 


children were indeed to hunt them—but only with their 
eyes. The beautiful display includes African and Egyp- 
tian sculptures, Indian masks, 19th Century American 
circus figures, and even an 11th Century Peruvian water 
jar in the form of a bird. Think of the delight of the chil- 
dren first; consider then the opportunity they have to 
discover the many aspects of design, historical significance, 
and the imaginative ways of interpreting animal form 
Not only that, but they have seen the very best of an 
expression by peoples who previously were far away in 
point of time and distance Days after such an exciting 
hunt there will be research and valid activities followed 
with true enthusiasm. The motivation for dramatizations 


hunting chants, animal puppet shows clay modeling 
poems, and purposeful use of reference books has been 
dynamically established. 

This time it is a visit to Marie, the potter and we are in 


another museum. To be sure, the famous Indian maker of 
soot-blackened jars is not here, but the children do get to 
see her in action on the screen, and a gallery lecturer 
who has known Marie tells about her special way of 
working. She also allows the boys and girls to touch 
the satin-smooth pieces which she had bought from the 
potter herself. Their further interest in pottery ts then 
satisfied by a trip to other displays in which the children 
note the different kinds of pattern decoration, colors, 
and shapes. Avn installation of potters’ tools and pottery 
in its various stages gives them a desire to try forming a 
coil piece from their own clay at school. Of course, you 
know how the resourceful teacher will continue to make the 
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At the Toledo 
Museum of Art, 
children examine 
fantastic and col- 
orful paintings 


whole experience a valuable one to her students when 
they return to their classroom headquarters 


In a third museum, children examine fantastic and color- 
ful paintings, exquisite Oriental prints and Inca sculpture 
To them Cezanne Rembrandt, and Renoir were great 
people—not because they have read about them in books 
but because they have seen the beautiful works created 
by them. Acquaintance with the arts of the past and of 
the present need not be retailed to them only through the 
eyes of historians. They exist in galleries for them to know 
intimately. Specialists in the field are there to give them 
guidance and to answer their questions 

As high school students investigate the many ways of 
painting, printing, and modeling, they will get informa- 
tion from process exhibits which illustrate the development 
of an art object. Some of these may be borrowed by an 
instructor who wishes to use them at school. This actually 
carries the museum to schools which are inconveniently 
located for frequent trips. Fine reproductions of paintings 
and drawings also are available; in one gallery textiles 
and ceramic pieces are part of the loan collection for 
educational purposes. 

Use of a museum need not be restricted to the schools 
located near one Imaginative superintendents in small 
towns often charter buses for an entire day so that the 
students may visit a factory and the zoo or park where 
they eat a picnic lunch after which they take a conducted 
tour of the city art gallery. 

Of course, the schools situated within walking distance 
of the art collection have an ideal arrangement with possi- 
bilities for tree study, investigation of building styles and 
materials, and observation of safety procedures on their 
trips. For most classes though the special bus provides 
transportation. Sometimes parents may volunteer automo- 
biles and chauffeur services. The school board and ad- 
ministrator, who wish the children in their district to have 
an enriched experience with arts and crafts, will find a 
way if the distance to a museum is reasonable 

So the child does benefit! But what dividends may come 
to him as an adult? Has the experience ended with his 
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school days? The best results would naturally come from 
a continuous yearly program of school-museum integra- 
tion with the accompanying development of taste, dis- 
cernment, and appreciation of quality. In one instance, 
a boy gave his parents quite a surprise when he aided 
them in making a choice of water colors they were 
considering for purchase. He explained to them that he 
had been studying design and color in painting at the 
local museum where his class had been meeting once 


every two weeks. If consumer taste in art may be even 
slightly guided by such contacts, a practical good is to be 
had from what many people consider only a pleasurable 
pursuit. To extend this experience further, children may be 


called upon to assist in the selection of reproductions for 
school classrooms and corridors. Why should not this 
practice extend into choosing the best when school days 
are over? 

There is another consideration, however, which merits 
attention, and that is the introduction of the child and 
future adult to a field in which he may find a recreational 
outlet. Today if 1s generally realized that leisure time is 
important to everyone—that too many people do not 
know how to use it. To the man or woman who hears and 
enjoys good music, reads more than the current newspapers 
and magazines finds pleasure in the theater Or pursues 
some hobby, that time becomes precious and profitable 
To the others who must restlessly seek the sensational or 
costly spoonfed entertainment, recreation turns into a hectic 
chase which hardly eases the tension of today's problems. 
Many avenues ‘of expression through crafts and creative 
arts are exposed to anyone who turns to the museum. If 
it is the intention of the school to help the well-adjusted 
child become the well-adjusted adult, it must surely follow 
that his education should include some practice in han- 
dling free time in a satisfying way 

The success of a school depends on how well it meets 
the needs of the child. Museums are ready and willing to 
assist in meeting those needs. If a mobile valid, inte- 
grated experience program is desired, almost unlimited 
resources for art exploration are awaiting the call of ad- 
ministrators and instructors. 





CHILD ART 


IN 
INDIA 


KRISHNA CHAITANYA 
NEW DELHI, INDIA 


A junior art class at Scindia 
School in Gwalior. 


OUNG folk in India have always been associated 

with art in one form or other. Formerly, before the 
impact of Western civilization, the traditions of folk 
culture were the channels that brought them together. 
Today, the tempo of life has weakened these traditions 
considerably, especially in the great urban centers. But 
after a difficult period of transition, the new era has also 
come to recognize the value of art in the education of the 
young. 

If a real interest in child art has been generated in 
India today, it is due to the work of certain educationists 
who were influenced by Western workers like Cizek 
Kerschensteiner, Herbert Read, Charlotte Buhler, Munz 


and Cyril Burt and to the pioneering energy of certain art 


organizations. While the educationists fought out the 
theory of the whole business with a lethargic public, an 
institution like the All India Fine Arts and Crafts Society 
the central organization of art in India with affiliate art 
societies all over the country, went ahead with the practi- 
cal aspect of the work. It drew up a scheme for making 
the youth of the country art-minded by providing the 
105,000 educational institutions in the country with fac- 
simile reproductions of masterpieces of Indian painting 
by sending artists for training abroad, and by building up 
art collections. The Government of Bihar State has al- 
ready acted upon these suggestions. Under the Society's 
auspices, the Director of Exhibition in Delhi State holds 


an exhibition every year of children's work from all the 


Work and Worship'’—by ten 
year-old Archana Bhatnagar, a 
student at Bal Bharati, New 
Delhi's child art and culture center 
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schools in the State. The Society itself holds several 
exhibitions each year of children’s work from the schools 
in the out-lying parts of the country. Students are en- 
couraged by the award of prizes and scholarships. To 
improve the standard of art teaching in ordinary schools, 
it introduced a special training course for drawing teachers 
in the Sarada School of Art, an affiliate institution. 
The course is conducted by Sailoz Mookherjea, an artist 
of international reputation. Lastly, it made collections of 





Inside the Zoo" by Ratanmani Bhar of Calcutta who shows 
an especially good sense of design and space breaking for a 
ten-year old, 
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Going for a Walk" by R. Murari of Patna is an amazingly 
expressive brush painting for a six-year-old 


Below: ‘'Floods"’ by thirteen-year-old S. K. Trehan of Dehra 
Dun is a decorative water color illustration showing a highly 
developed sense of understanding, even to the physical prop- 


erties of the flowing water 





7 
Lake” by Miron Roy, a twelve-year-old "of Calcutta, who expr 
f form, distance, and perspective of mature conception. 


Below: ‘My Younger Brother'’—a free brush and ink painting Women of India'’—a fanciful record of various native 


by Ranjan Sen of Delhi costumes by twelve-year-old Nila Roy of Poona. 








the works of Indian children for International Exhibitions 
like those organized by the Societe Des Amis De L’Art 
Cairo; the Child Research Institute, Mannheim; the Inter- 
national Youth Library. a Rockefeller Foundation 
Munich; and the Junior Museum, Pasadena. It has ob- 
tained for Indian children paintings by the children of 
other lands from organizations like the International 
Exchange Committee of the Children's Art Bazaar, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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A unique feature of the exhibit was a pictorial display of a child's drawing, beginning 
with his scribbles and following through elementary and junior high school 


DEARBORN'S First City-wide Children’s Art 

Exhibit attracted wide attention from local 
people as well as art educators. An attractive 
brochure explained why “We stress guided self- 
expression rather than imitation.” It answered, 


“What Is Art?” and “How Do We Teach It?”’ 


ANNE KOVACH 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


How Do We Teach It? 


What Is Art? 


@ Children's paintings and drawings give us a graphic record of 


those ideas and experiences which are vital to them All 
children are creative if they are encouraged to be so 

Art education cannot insist on any fixed formulas, but at the 
same time it can recognize levels of achievement in the clear 
and effective expression of ideas 

The child records the feeling and understanding he has about 
things when he makes a work of art. He is not satisfied with 
realistic representations or copy work 

Art gives the child an opportunity to work with materials for the 
enjoyment of fashioning with his hands all the fascinating shapes 
and forms that his vivid imagination can create 

Art aids the child in seeing and enjoying the world of color, 
line, and form that is all around him and yet is obscure to those 
who do not appreciate it 


We Stress Guided Self-expression Rather than Imitation Because it Develops 





COURAGE as a readiness to face the novelties and 
changes of experience 

DIGNITY, each being a unique self, conscious of inde 
pendence in creative action 

ASSURANCE. gained through release of emotional 
forces into forms felt personally to be true 

INITIATIVE for our community to rely upon and find 
usetu 

SUBTLETY in our use of esthetic consideration of values 
we perceive 

INTEGRITY, the quality which demands honesty and 
completeness in all work 

FULFILLMENT, the natural outcome of whole, per 


ceptive, constructive living, 
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NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


RETREAT to concepts ready-made for experiences not 
our own 


SUBMISSION to the imposition of stereotyped images 
and performance standards 


DOUBT, when ready-made images and solutions don't 
serve or solve 


DEPENDENCE, which is a habit of turning to outside 
authority for sanction and direction 

DESTRUCTION by repetitious, heedless application of 
mechanical response 

SUPERFICIALITY which is satisfied with the mediocre 
unsound, and unnatural 


EMPTINESS. through self-ignorance and repression. 





RT educators from colleges and 
surrounding schools viewed the 
special Children’s Art Exhibit at the 
Historical Museum. Attending the 
“Art Professionals Night" were pro- 
fessors from Wayne University Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Marygrove Col- 
lege, and Michigan State Normal 
College. Public school systems in the 
area were also represented 





The Dearborn Exhibition at the 
Historical Museum included repre- 
sentative pieces of art work from all 
grades in the local schools—pottery 
baskets, jewelry, paintings, charcoal 


drawings, textiles, sculpture, and 
weaving. 


Going one step past the usual 
formal art exhibit, the schools set up 
an Art Information Center where 
questions on children's art were an- 
swered. What to do if you have an 
art ‘genius in the family whatkind of 
art materials does a child need, and 
why cows are drawn with two legs 
were some of the problems that were 


discussed 





Mary Eleanor Heth, Director of Art Education for the Dearborn Public Schools, acted 
as guide for the American Association of University Women; while at lower left are 
marionettes which attracted considerable attention. Art teacher, Eleanor Forsythe, at 
lower right, admires the mats made on cardboard looms by Anne Kovach's fourth grade 
class for their Indian Unit 








CHILDREN’S 
EXHIBITION 
IN LONDON 


The National Exhibit of Children’s Art held in the 
Royal Institute Galleries in London emphasized 
creative work being done in England's elementary 
and secondary schools. 


Authenticated News 


Above are some of the sculptures by children from twelve to 
sixteen years of age; left is five-year-old Angela Lewsley's 
Girls Skipping Rope.” 





Gillian Warwick, a 

six-year-old of Os- 

- terley School, Har- 
a well, North Didcot 
hg ; 4 Berks, painted “My 
% ew i 


Cat"’ in water color 
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The Exhibition at the Royal Institute 
Galleries also included ceramics. At 
left are some of the outstanding entries 
of original surface and texture decora 
tion by children from twelve to sixteen 
years of age 


‘Cat Watching a Bird in a Sycamore Tree” is 


a highly sensitive and poetic painting by Alic 
Ralf, a fifteen-year-old of Parliament Hill 
School in London. It received high commen- 
dation from the selection committee 


No more charming 
study of cats was ever 
created than six-year 
old Celia Pinner s 
"Kittens and Mother 
Cat on the Hearthrug.’ 
She is a student of the 
St. Thomas School in 
London 








ART OF THE VERY YOUNG 


PRE-SCHOOL ART IS OUR 
RESPONSIBILITY 


a teachers should teach parents to be more con- 
cerned with what the child says than the way in 
which he says it. Development should not, and cannot be 
forced. Forcing development before proper maturity is 
reached would be not only wasted effort but parents 
would run the risk of retarding rather than stepping up 
growth. ‘The trend of education in any age is, after all, 
what parents desire it to be. It is the expression of their 
intelligent vision, or of their lack of vision.” 


The parent and the teacher who learn with the children 
will receive a greater joy and a greater thrill than those 
who limit this learning with the child to that which they 
already know. If this activity is fostered before and after 
the child enters school, parents will have greater under- 
standing and appreciation for the art work which the child 
brings home. No longer would we hear parents ask, upon 
viewing the child's piece of creative expression, ‘‘What is 
that?" or, ‘For heaven's sakes, what is that?” 


MATERIALS—Obviously, if creative expression, one 
of the characteristics of the pre-school child, is to find an 
outlet, materials must be provided. They should be of 
durable construction to withstand the punishment they will 
receive; yet they should be artistic and attractive in color 
design, and proportion. Certainly they should be selected 
on the basis of what the child likes and not on what he 
ought to like. They should provide for ‘‘inventive crea- 
tion, imagination industry, manipulation, and should not 
be too intricate. At the same time, they should be sug- 
gestive and should stimulate. The activity should reside 
in the child and not in the toy.” 


Children are growing up in an age of confusion and 
speed. They are provided with many varieties of im- 
pressions and new experiences but not with sufficient op- 
portunity to create and to develop their own personalities. 
There are too many factory-made toys that offer little 
stimuli for their creative and imaginative minds. There is 
great need for the designing of new and useful materials 
with an educational value to meet the needs of the inven- 
tive, creative youngster. In selecting toys or equipment, 
there are a few fundamental facts which should be 
considered. They should be safe, sanitary, and interesting 
to the age level of the child. 


The creative period for expression comes at an early 
age. With the child’s motor sensories developing sufi- 
ciently by the age of two, it is suggested that concentration 
of materials might commence at this period. This does 
not imply that the creative urge and expression is not 
fostered before this age. It merely establishes an age at 


) Stanwood Cobb ‘The New Leaven 
*) Leonard, E. M. Miller, L. Van Der Kar, C. “The Child at Home and School.” 
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STANLEY WITMEYER 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


which time concentrated thought should be given to the 
application of such tools to foster this creative expression 


From the time the child arrives, good taste should be 
apparent in all things selected for him and his environment 
The pictures in the child's room should be wisely con- 
sidered, likewise the furniture. The blankets should be of 
pure, strong, and simple colors. A time of the day should 
be set aside for a play period, for ‘‘play spirit within the 
home is the thing that gives rise to artistic expression r 

We must never lose sight of the fact, too, that the home- 
made toy many times ts better than the expensive one At 
no time must one value the toy by its cost. Many articles 
around the house or discarded material will hold more 
interest for the youngster than a machine-made object. 


For a list of basic developments and materials needed 
from early infancy to the age of eight, it is necessary to 
provide toys which help the sensitory muscles of the child, 
such as toys for focusing the eyes, recognizing sounds, 
toys which will strengthen muscle control of hands, arms, 
legs, and the back. This would include rattles, large 
enough so they cannot be put into the mouth; spoons; 
wooden beads (vegetable color); construction toys and 
bead dolls (washable material); soft, brightly colored 
balls; teddy bears; soft animals; musical bells; and water 
toys such as fish, ducks, and swans 


At the age of eighteen months locomotion should be 
aided by toys; these would include lightweight boxes 
smooth with round edges; pounding board, peg board 
color cones, and telescope boxes. At the age of two, 
toys should aid in developing the larger muscles. Ma- 
terials for a child of this age would include large wooden 
blocks, kegs and barrels, and all previous material men- 
tioned. 


By the time the child reaches the age of three, materials 
for the pre-school age must be considered. These would 
include slides, ladders, jungle gym, big hollow blocks 
wagons, trucks, big packing boxes, and tricycles 


This, too, is the age of manipulation and creative play 
and some of the following articles should be included— 
sandbox with sand toys such as scoops, sieves, moulds 
and dishes; an easel 24 by 24 inches or 36 by 24 inches 
fastened to the wall of the child's room; a tray to hold 
brushes, powder paint, or fresco, large brushes, and paper; 
blunt and short large crayons, paste, paper, and scissors 
A hammer and work bench, a piano, phonograph, and 
good pictures should be included also, as well as dolls 
and doll houses for dramatization. 

(*) Leonard, E. M. Miller, L. Van Der Kar, C. “The Child at Home and Scho 
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Random drawing by a 3!»-year-old of Pape-Carpentier 
Kindergarten School, Mexico, D. F 


CHILD ART IN 
MEXICO 


JOHN F. RIOS 
PHOENIX COLLEGE 


Photographs by James Duke and Richard Kuhn 


HE teaching of art in Mexico aims to foster and de- 

velop the child's natural impulse to express his feelings 
about his experiences. The child learns to express his 
impressions of the world around him and the products of 
his own imagination. In due time he learns to coordinate 
his mind and hand and to make the best use of tools and 
materials. 

The first step in art for the Mexican child is drawing 
simple lines without meaning. This is called the period 
of random effort. The child is momentarily pleased to 
make random with crayon, to snip with the scissors, or to 
make splotches with his paints. Ass time goes on, curiosity 
leads the child to experiment and see what will happen. 
He begins to see shapes in his random lines and spots. 
His imagination clothes them with meaning which no one 
else can discover, but which pleases him. This phase of 
development is termed the period of discovery of meaning. 
The third step in the child expression is the period of pur- 
poseful effort. His pleasure in some special object or 
event causes the child to strive to picture it, and his efforts 
become purposeful and less random 

The art work given to the Mexican child is selected for 
three main purposes. One is to give opportunity for free 
expression and experimentation. This stimulates observa- 
tion, leads to clear thinking, sets free the creative energies, 
and helps the child to find himself in his work. Free self- 
expression, which may be only experimental manipula- 
tion or may be an attempt to carry out a suggestion, as 
one chooses, is the essential starting place in practically 
all phases of handwork. By these means the child finds 
himself through discovering what he can do with any 
given material. Consequently, the teacher discovers 
what the child knows and can do by himself and what he 
needs to learn. Therefore, the essentials toward free 
expression are: (a) happy interest in the idea involved; 
(b) absolute freedom from fear and ridicule; (c) an en- 














Random lines and spots are still clothed with meaning no one 
else can discover 











The period of purposeful effort in a drawing from the Pape- 
Carpentier Kindergarten School 


couraging degree of success; and (d) complete depend- 
ence upon one's own effort. 

In second place, art projects are selected purposely 
to establish standards of appreciation for the common 
activities of daily life. Practical knowledge gained 
through actual experience in making it himself adds a 
richness to the life of the Mexican child that can come in 
no other way. 

For a third reason, art projects are selected to develop 
skill in manipulation. This is in accord with the belief 
that a very close relationship exists between mental 
ability and muscular coordination. Many instances on 
record in Mexican education prove the stimulating power 
of handwork of all sorts in awakening dormant power and 
in developing refined appreciation ey the essentials 
toward development of skill are five-fold: (1) keen interest 
in the undertaking; (2) clear understanding of what is to be 
done; (3) careful planning before the work is begun 
(4) definite and orderly steps of procedure; and (5) a 
growing appreciation of accurate results 

Most projects chosen grow out of daily experiences of 
the child. Therefore, the teacher builds upon a sure 
foundation of actual knowledge. The mechanics of any 
suggested project are on the level of the child's ability to 
understand and to manipulate in order that he may work 
intelligently 
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THE YOUNG 
CHILD PAINTS 


TEMIMA GEZARI 
NEW YORK CITY 


THREE-YEAR-OLDS 


It is difficult for grownups to understand the paintings 
of very little children. The reason is simple. Young chil- 
They do not 
seem to ‘make sense’’ from the adult point of view. The 


dren's paintings are not representational 


grownup looks at a painting by a three-year-old and 
says, These are merely smears and scribbles.’’ At best 
he will concede to some rather attractive color or design. 
We must, however, look at the paintings of these children 
with a deeper understanding. These are not mere smears 
and scribbles From the brush stroke, from the choice of 
color, from the rhythm of the three-year-old, we can per- 
ceive his interest in manipulation and experimentation 
the health of his body, the state of his emotions, and the 
condition of his spirit His paintings seem to the adult 
to be disorganized unplanned aimless. In reality how- 


ever, he is the great “experimenter His paintings show 
a great absorption in discovering movement, and search- 
He learns about his world by 


dabbing, making strokes and smears. Often, he paints a 


ing for color meaning 


picture with one color because that is the color he loves 
at the moment and about which he wants to learn Through 
his painting he can tell us much that he would find im- 
possible to express through words. He is not at all inter- 
ested in obvious subject matter. He is rather more ab- 
sorbed in what happens when one puts brush to paper. 
He experiments with making long and short strokes 
curved and anqular movements. Sometimes he will com- 
pletely ignore the outer limits of his paper and continue 
his painting on to the wall or table. If the three-year-old 
is permitted to paint his seemingly ‘meaningless’’ pic- 
tures, he will have discovered what he is searching for and 
be free to grow into the next step. 
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The painting at upper left is by a three-year-old. It was painted 
in one color: red. Only a fragment of the painting is on the 
paper. The rest of it, undoubtedly, was left on the easel. There 
is a strong, rhythmic movement apparent from the white areas 
which were left unpainted. The painting shows vitality, con- 
fidence, and complete lack of fear on the part of the child. He 
feels free enough to encompass the whole world of space 
within the movement of his arm 


At upper right—Diana, who is three years old, uses one color 
and is interested in space. However, she wishes to control it 
After a number of preliminary dabs and circles, she begins to 
paint a large circle in the center of her paper. It takes about 
six attempts with the brush to complete the circle. The child 
displays a great power of concentration and a strong will to 
persist, despite her extremely tender age 


The painting at 
right is by a four- 
year-old boy 

Evident is a 
strong control of 
space. He knows 
exactly where to 
end his strokes 
He uses three 
colors—the _ pri 
mary ones red 
olue, yellow. The 
brush strokes are 
more than an 
inch wide and 
show vitality and 
strength. There is 
also evident a 
feeling for con 
struction with a 
fine balance of 
verticalsandhori 
zontals. There is 
order and plan 
in the arrange 
ment of straight 
lines though very 
freely painted 


FOUR-YEAR-OLDS 


The four-year-old uses colors to organize his dabs and 
strokes and masses. He is the great ‘‘builder,”’ 


the great 
Some of his 
designs show an amazing feeling for balances and 
rhythm He subconsciously places verticals against hori- 


engineer He begins to control space 


zontals, uses straight lines in juxtaposition to curves 
He seems to have an uncanny awareness of the law of 
polarity which manifests itself through negative and 
positive, male and female, hot and cold. The four-year- 
old paints in many colors. He selects them carefully 
even though it may not seem so to the grownup. He 








Above—Naomi is four years old, too, and her 
painting also shows a fine sense of balance and 
construction. However, instead of the strong, 
masculine element that we find in the preceding 
picture, we see an amazingly beautiful use of 
the curved line versus the straight line. There are 
long strokes and short strokes, large curves and 
small curves. The colors are turquoise, brown 
and white, with cool and warm colors carefully 
balanced 


At upper right we see Linda, a six-year-old, 
who, like any six-year-old, is tremendously 
interested in action, movement, and in widening 
the scope of her experiences. She may have had 
a skiing experience. However, it really does 
not matter. She is having one now as she paints 
this picture of movement, rhythm, and excite- 
ment 


At right, Gail is a five-year-old who has painted 
a portrait of herself—one of the most fascinating 
subjects she can find. This is the beginning of 
representation without realism The hair is 

reen and flowing; her dress is red and billowy 
he painting of herself fills the entire oage ex- 
cept for another figure painted in black and 
squeezed into one corner of the picture. This 
might be Gail's sister or her friend. No matter 
who it is, however, she is definitely not as 
important as Gail 


selects color with care because color has meaning for him 
He has learned without being told that there are certain 
colors that are gay and bright and express his feelings 
about good health security and inner contentment. He 
knows subconsciously that colors like red and yellow are 
colors full of vitality—outgoing colors. Subconsciously 
also, he knows that blue and green are cool—receding 
colors. Sometimes he arranges his warm and cool colors 
in such a way that they express his understanding of the 
existence of both elements in life. This may seem to be 
giving too much credit to the intellect of the four-year-old 
It is not a great intellect he has but rather a deep wisdom 
and a rich instinct. His questions at this age are full of a 
desire to know the meaning of life, how he came into the 
world and what natural phenomena mean. If his ques- 
tions are answered honestly, if he is permitted to paint 
freely, he will leave behind him his four-year-oldness and 
go onto the next step of his development 


FIVE-AND-SIX-YEAR-OLDS 


When a child is five and six years old, he slowly be- 
comes conscious of the desire to represent things in his 





paintings. He still creates beautiful designs, but slowly 
he goes on to paint objects—himself, his friend, his house 
This is a dangerous period because with the beginning of 
representation the child opens himself to criticism by the 


grownup For the first time, the grownup recognizes 
objects in the child's paintings. Overlooking the fact 
the the sense of proportion of the five-and-six-year-old 
is based on altogether different standards from his own, the 
adult sets out to correct what he considers errors in judg- 
ment. For example, the grownup will say, “but a child 
is not bigger than a house” or, ‘‘whoever saw an elephant 
smaller than a flower?”’ Up to this point the grownup has 
patronizingly accepted the paintings of the three-year- 
old and the four-year-old. He has tolerated them as 
childish blabberings. Now, however, with the advent of 
representation, he begins to ask the child, “What is 
this? What are you trying to make?” With this question 
the five-and-six-year-old suddenly realizes that for the 
first time the people who are most important to him, like 
his mother and father, do not agree with him or do not 


grasp his meaning. 
(Continued on page 10-a) 








ILLUSTRATION FOR CHILDREN 


WHO CHOOSES 
THE PICTURES? 


JOHN FRENCH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


How do teachers select pictures for classroom study ? 
Do they select traditionally accepted ‘great works’? 
Do they put up pictures that they themselves enjoy? Do 
they ever let children make their own picture selections? 

In my experience, most teachers distrust children’s art 
judgments. They feel—and they are backed by many 
authorities—that children's picture selections are based 
on nonaesthetic factors and so, from any art standpoint 
are worthless. 

Yet an examination of studies on children's preferences 
for pictures indicates that children may have made non- 
aesthetic selections merely because they could not, within 
the framework of the study, indicate valid aesthetic 
choices. Most investigators have looked only for subject- 
matter preferences. Many studies are organized ona 
subject-matter variable: do children like pictures of 
animals more than pictures of people; pictures of boats 
more than pictures of children pictures of interiors more 
than pictures of exteriors 

If a teacher were asked whether he preferred pictures 
of sailors more than pictures of gardeners, he would prob- 
ably say that his choice would depend on the individual 
picture. He would no doubt agree with James L. Mursell 





In selecting be- 
tween the Com 
plex and Simple 
versions of the pic 
ture shown above 
Clothes,” eighty 
nine per cent of 
the teachers chose 
omplex 
>, in direct op- 
position eighty 
six per cent of the 
children chose the 
the Simple 
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SIMPLE 


who says, in HOW CHILDREN LEARN AESTHETIC 
RESPONSES, that ‘‘aesthetic response is, precisely 
response to the evocative values of organized pattern.” 
Anyone art critic, teacher, or child may have some 
painting tn front of him; his capacity for response is de- 
termined by his personal store of visual understanding. He 
may be able to identify any object in the painting, but he 
responds aesthetically only when he ‘‘gets’’ the values of 
organized pattern 


Logically, then, what values of organized pattern 
might be available to children? Might they not ‘‘get,”’ 
and in turn prefer the kind of organized pattern that they 
have developed in their own art work ? On this preface | 
tried, in a study entitled “Children’s Preferences for 
Pictures of Varied Complexity of Pictorial Pattern,”’ to 
make contrasting types of organized pattern the variable 
that would determine children’s picture selections 


In developing the study, | accepted a list of objective 


art characteristics as typical of the art work of six- and 
seven-year-old children. These charactertistics included 














SIMPLE 


an even, clear-cut, unaccented line as the definition of the 
outline of all objects; generalized local color within these 
drawn outlines, without variations in shading high lighting 
or texture; flat, two-dimensional forms, complete on the 
page, each presented in its most characteristic silhouette 
isolated, clearly defined objects against their ground 
without the use of linear or aerial perspective. 

Next | painted thirteen “Simple” illustrations that con- 
formed to the accepted list of young children's art work 
but were attempts to organize subject matter within the 
structural limitations set forth in children’s drawings 

In contrast to these Simple pictures | painted a matching 
set of illustrations in which organized pattern was in 
opposition to children’s accepted art characteristics 
These ‘“‘Complex’’ illustrations featured uneven outline 
impressionistic color, high lights and shading, three- 
dimensional form, and overlapping volumes—in short 
what adults call “‘realistic’’ painting. There were now 
thirteen pairs of illustrations, each pair containing similar 
subject matter but with a consistently contrasting type of 
organized pattern 


Showing the illustrations one pair at a time, | checked 
the preferences of eighty-eight elementary school teachers 
These teachers strongly preferred the Complex illustra- 
tion in every pair 


Eighty-nine per cent of all choices 
were for the Complex illustrations, while over ninety-three 


per cent of the teachers, as individuals, preferred more 
Complex than Simple pictures 

The responses of first grade children were in direct 
opposition. In six schools of varied socio-economic level 
from upper-class subdivisions to housing projects isolated 
in waterfront industrial areas, the two hundred forty-three 
high first grade children consistently preferred the 
Simple picture in eighty-three per cent of their choices 
On individual scoring ninety-eight per cent of the chil- 
dren preferred more Simple than Complex pictures 

To investigate changes in preference due to maturation 
| checked the responses of children in one elementary 
school. In all grades below the fourth, children in general 
preferred the Simple pictures. From a two-thirds preference 
for the Simple in the low kindergarten the ratio rose to an 
eighty-five per cent preference in the low second, falling 
gradually to sixty-two per cent in the high third. It 
should be noted that the strongest preference for the 
Simple was shown at that level where the children, in the 
established presentation of their own art work, are most 
strongly in agreement with the organizational pattern of 
the Simple illustrations 

By the fifth grade there was a strong and consistent 
preference for the Complex illustrations. However, a 
check of established art characteristics for filth grade 
children indicates that they are, in their own art work 
attempting the representation of distance, volume, and 
atmospheric effects through the use of sketchy outline 
overlapping forms, perspective, and impressionistic color 

Continued on page 12-a 





In the above pair 
of pictures entitled 
"Wheelbarrow" 
of similar subject 
matter to those 
opposite, but of 
contrasting organ- 
izational pattern 
ninety-five percent 
of the teachers pre- 
ferred the Complex 
version while in 
almost direct con- 
trast, eighty-five 
per cent of the 
children preferred 


the Simple version COMPLEX 























BOOKCRAFT 
FOR CHILDREN 


GISELA COMMANDA 
TORONTO, CANADA 


HE book shown here was lettered, illustrated, and 

bound by a girl of sixteen. Her subject was ‘Hia- 
watha"’ done ina free-style illustration with lettering and 
outlines of brown ink and accents of bright color. 

Since proficiency comes through a desire to improve, we 
have found that when students become interested in the 
entire process of making a book their lettering improves 
more rapidly than at any other time 











N THE junior high school our usual procedure is to make 
miniature books the size of folded cartridge paper or 
one size larger. We do the lettering in pencil or fine pen. 
Subjects are original stories about animals or birds 
In bookcraft we point out the simple rules of marginal 
and lettering spacing; we try to have lettering and illus- 
trations agree in treatment and style. We also make the 


title pages and suitable designs for the cover and end 
papers. 


By actually doing the bind- 
ing of the book, the student de- 
rives a_ natural understanding 
and appreciation for the physi- 
cal make-up of books 


These illustrations seemed to flow as 
freely from the illustrator’s pen as did 
her lettering. They stand as complete 
creations distinct in their own rhythm 
and style. 











CHILDREN'S BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


SISTER MARIE ALOYSE 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 





BY BELGIAN 
TEACHERS 
IN TRAINING 








TUDENTS at the Institut de |'Enfant Jesus in Brussels 
Belgium, like to do decorative illustration for both 
adults’ and children’s books. Many of them work also in 
the graphic arts doing poster and advertising art and 
related arts. Many of those who are training for teaching 
are attracted by children's book illustrations. A teacher's 
training in Belgium is extensive and includes drawing 
painting, engraving; weaving, embroidering, lacemaking 
home decoration; clay modeling; the creation of masks 
dolls, and puppets; and a bit of dressmaking. Our 
students choose their subjects according to their individual 
tastes and capacities. The schedule is rather elective 
but all girls must study several subjects 
Our location in a big, lively city ofers many possi- 
bilities for this kind of teaching. Visits to exhibitions 
museums, and programs of all types enliven our activities 





IIlustration Cover 
Design and End 
Paper from a 
child's book by 
Axelle Francois 





The ‘Burgundy Century Exhibition’ 


for new inspirations from ancient techniques 


is a constant source 


For children's book illustrations, each student chooses a 
subject with appeal for the child, for instance: the curious 
cat, three dogs for sale, a wild duck’s day Nicole in the 
doll’s land. They write the story and plan the drawings 
discussing them with their teachers and submitting their 
first drawings for criticism. If they are unable to draw a 
certain position they ask one of the others to assume the 
pose and sketch it. If they want accessories, they look 
around to find the proper items for illustration They also 
“try’’ their illustrations for children's books on a real 
audience of children from the nursery school which is a 
very competent board of critics! 

The students enjoy their work and put much of them- 


selves in it. 


School Arts, April 1952 
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The following article explains how 
such an activity can prove a valu- 
able public relations venture for 
better understanding and support 
of modern trends in education. 


School Arts, April 1952 





THE ADULT AND THE CHILD 


At left is a five-year-old's drawing, 


and below we see the parent's use 


of it as decoration on stenciled 
linen. 








HELPING ADULTS TO UNDERSTAND 
CHILD ART 


WE NEED TO CREATE OPPORTUNITIES BY 
WHICH WE CAN HELP PARENTS TO COME 
INTO DIRECT CONTACT WITH THE CHILD'S 
WORLD AND ENABLE THEM TO OB- 
SERVE WITH US THE CHILD'S FEELINGS, 
ATTITUDES, AND NEEDS. 


OR several years we have felt that if parents could 
realize the real beauty and sincerity in their children's 
work they would come closer to understanding what the 
art program is doing in inspiring creative thinking in dis- 
covering potentialities, and guiding individual interests. 
In working with adults through their children, we have 
realized a greater consciousness on their part of the un- 
folding of a child's concept accompanying his readiness 
for materials, tools, and guidance. Cooperation on simple 
projects enables teachers and parents to obtain a more 
intimate glimpse into the child's world and how he deals 
with it. 


That child art is different from adult art is usually 
accepted by most parents, although, at times, a little 
substantiating evidence brings about a kindlier under- 
standing that their children are pretty clever artists in 
their own right and will continue to be if allowed to 
express their personal interests in their individual manners 


What most adults need to bear in mind is the similarity 
between child art and primitive art. Neither calls himself 
an artist, so neither has inhibitions to overcome. Both 
look upon art as a means of projecting into reality those 
innate desires to express. 


We revere most primitive and folk art and usually a 
child's art holds similar charm because it is likewise inte- 
grated with the personal activities of the family 


To acquaint parents with the beauty and individuality 
of a child's work, it is interesting to show them how they 
may make stencils of their own children's work and apply 
these to articles for the schoolroom or for the home 
Wastebasket, toy box, chair backs, runners, draperies, 
and aprons may be enhanced with stencil or silk screen 
cooperatively done by child and parents 


Adults underestimate the innate feeling their small 
children possess until they see the culminating results as 
one of our parents did when we showed her a towel with 
her child's design on it. The idea of capturing the sweet 
childlike design in a permanent medium, without losing 
any of the charm, fascinated the mother and she made her 
interest felt among the other parents of the group. With 
very little effort she recruited nearly every kindergarten 


MAYBLE HOLLAND 
BERNICE WILKERSON 

DORIS FRENCK 
WAUWATOSA, WISCONSIN 


parent for an afternoon demonstration of methods of 
recording their children’s art. They were shown many 
creative expressions, accompanied with adroit explana- 
tions of how child art is affiliated with the aspects of the 
child world and not ours. They were told how some of 
these childish expressions could be reproduced in ap- 
plique, wood, felt, papier-mache, or stenciling, as to the 
interest of the parent. We selected stenciling as the first 
medium with which to experiment. 


As they watched the process of a stencil develop from a 
child's original drawing, through the easy steps of tracing 
cutting, and stenciling, the mothers grew even more 
fascinated and we heard such remarks as, “Now, | am 
seeing my child's art from his point of view instead of an 
adult's standards.'’ Many of the mothers were sure that 
the fathers would enjoy the cutting of the stencil, thus 
making stenciling a family enjoyment 

After the demonstration was finished, the mothers were 
eager to experiment and different areas in the room had 
been arranged as a laboratory for experimenting. This 
gave them the benefit of getting acquainted with materials 
techniques, and with each other. 


Each color of the child's design is traced to separate 
paper. Manila or heavy wrapping paper may be used. 
After the tracings have been made, linseed oil is applied 
with brush or cotton, following the lines of the tracings 
The oil creates a surface which is easily cut and helps pre- 
serve a neat edge. After the oil has been allowed to dry 
or blotted between newspaper, the stencils may easily be 
cut with a single-edged razor blade, with a cardboard or 
glass underneath for protection of table or desk. A little 
of each color of textile paint may be placed on a glass or 
plastic palette with a small amount of extendor in an area 
by itself. When the stenciling process begins, the stencil 
brush is first saturated slightly with extendor and then a 
small amount of textile paint. It is advisable to have a pad 
of newspopers near the palette on which to wipe some 
of the excess paint from the brush before applying it to 
the cloth in order to obtain a smooth and even technique 
After a brief practice period, adults will find stenciling 
an interesting activity in which to engage with their 


children. 








CHILDREN 
ADULTS WORK 
TOGETHER 


JESSIE TODD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
LABORATORY SCHOOL 


HE title might be further explained by adding “for a 
good cause,” or ‘‘to get results which children cannot 
get alone,”’ and even extended ‘“‘to help their school.” 


Our permanent modeling exhibit really does help our 
school as it brings the adults and children together in the 
enjoyment and benefits of art education. Many children 


enjoy it. University students who are to be teachers or 
guidance workers study the children’s results in order to 
see in concrete form what children are thinking, planning 
and making arents understand the art work when they 
see it all together incan exhibit in our hall modeling case. 


No adult artist's work can equal the charm of little clay 
scenes made by children. In ‘The Train Ride by the Sea” 
an orange train with black windows winds around the hill 
with trees at the top In the foreground 1S the sea with a 
sailboat on it. ‘The Ride Through the Desert’’ has sand 
very carefully modeled auto, cactus, and a road which 
shows off well with the sand color. ‘‘A Trip by Dog Sled 
in the Snow”’ is charming. ‘‘A Busy Little Town”’ is well- 
arranged and gay in color. “The Stop Light’ is quite 
dramatic as the car stops. The colored papers around the 
scenes and the lettering add gay color and interest 


At right you see the placement of the little scenes 
on the bottom shelf where children could look down on 
them and see their beauty. The little scenes were made 
by children in the fifth grade Even the kindergarten 
children come by often and look at them. In our hall 
exhibits the children do not do all of the printing. As 
one said, ‘The artists don't do the printing in their 
exhibits in the Art Institute.” 
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The clay landscapes, above, by fifth graders, show how chil 
dren's work may be appropriately pointed up with the aid of 
interested adults who carry out the children's ideas in lettering 
and arrangements for exhibition purposes. The same group is 
seen below on the lower shelf of the old museum case which we 
use for hall exhibits 


The constant rearranging of the modeling gives a good 
problem for both teachers and children. Twice a year the 
teachers have a house cleaning, giving the children the 
pieces they want to take home and discarding the old 
faded ones. When this happens the children say, ‘‘What- 
ever happens, don’t ever take away the baseball dia- 
mond." It was made several years ago by some sixth 
grade boys. The children love it. Often they try to make 
one. None has succeeded as well, so it remains in the 
case. To them it is a masterpiece 


Adults need to help in a job like this. Some pieces of 
modeling are very precious to those who made them, and 
require careful handling to carry them from the art room 
to the cases on the floor below. The big glass doors swing 
out. With many classes passing by, the doors could 





easily be broken if not watched when they are open. The 
center section doesn't open—a tall adult needs to stretch 
his arms to get pieces in this section. A hodge-podge, 
slovenly arrangement would please no one. A visitor 
gave us a compliment: she said, ‘‘l can tell somebody 
cares when | look at this case." 

The happiest homes are those where adults and children 
work together. This helpful cooperation of experienced 
people with younger people is a teaching and learning 
situation which goes on in many schools. 

In this article we have given a concrete example of a 
cooperative project with the art teacher, her assistant 
an advanced art student, and children of grades four, five 
and six. One could add the janitors to the list of those 
cooperating. Some careless ones splashed mop water on 
the case. Thereafter all made an effort to mop less 
quickly as they passed the cases. Once a year they wash 
the case inside and outside. Many times the teachers 
quickly wipe off the finger'marks made by many children’s 
hands as they look at the little pieces of modeling. 


The group above, from 
the modeling exhibit 
shows how colored 
paper mats or boxes are 
used to gay up the case 
and bring the pieces of 
clay work into a uni- 
fied arrangement. Using 
these colored pavers in 
connection with the ex- 
hibit gives us a oroblem 
in color. We chose the 
abstract and texture de 
signs to make a bril- 
liantly attractive back 
ground. 


At right is a very gay 
section of the exhibit 
case. The upper clown 
and the enlarged head 
rest on a brightly dec 
orated box of diagonal 
plaid The ‘‘Prickly 
Elephant" is adorned 
with colored sticks which 
the teacher saw listed in 
a supply catalogue and 
thought the children 
would enjoy Many 
times they have been 
combined with clay, re 
sulting in ‘‘out of this 
world’’ creations 


Another section of the case shows our string abstracts, masks 
Halloween scene, and the ever-favored baseball diamond 
which, by popular vote, has become a permanent exhibit 








THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


There is an art 
activity for 
every child. 
—Ann J. 
Kellogg School 
Battle Creek 
Michigan 


ART TIME FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL 


CHILDREN 


ARNE W. RANDALL 
SPECIALIST IN FINE ARTS 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


“The arts and crafts may play an important role in the 
education of handicapped and exceptional children 
Thwarted in his attempts to express himself and limited in 
his use of conceptual thinking, the mentally retarded child 
can frequently tell his story through the medium of creative 
expression. The physically handicapped child may add 
interest to a restricted and otherwise drab life through the 
use of color and design. Creativity and sensitivity to the 
artistic are not always consistent with intellectual ability 
or physical efficiency. While the chief responsibility for 
the education and training of the handicapped child will 
continue to be the function of the specialist, the teachers of 
general educational subjects have much to contribute 
toward special education. This is especially true in rela- 
tion to instruction in the arts.” 


THe exceptional child is not completely different from 
the normal child. Most so-called normal children at 
times have to overcome some of the same physical and 
emotional barriers to wholesome development that ex- 
ceptional children face. But for the exceptional children, 
the barriers to a wholesome development are usually 


* A statement by A.S. Hill, Chief of Section on Exceptional Children and Youth, 
U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Building, Washington, D. C 
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greater and perhaps more numerous or noticeable than 
for normal children. All children, whether handicapped 
or normal, are helped by it. The purpose of this article 
is to show how art is used to serve exceptional children. 


Il. HOW THE ARTS CAN HELP 

Art may serve as a means for an emotional outlet for 
the child and an indicator to his teacher of when and how 
he has deviated from the normal. The handicapped child 
is frequently a victim of extreme frustration resulting from 
his inability to participate in normal physical or social 
activities or to achieve academic and personal successes. 

he opportunity to resolve his conflicts and to decrease 
tensions which result from frustrations is important in his 
development. His aggressions and disappointments may 
be expressed in a harmless and socially accepted manner 
through his participation in self-expressive activities in the 
various fields of the arts. 

For the more mature physically handicapped it has 
been learned that music and art instruction is a means of 
muscular rehabilitation and morale building. For the 
emotionally disturbed, it is a means of contact with the 
environment that provides emotional release,  self- 
expression, and discipline. Music and art have been 
applied to some degree for rehabilitation either through 
active participation or by learning to observe and listen. 
Music lessons for the most part should be given individ- 
ually as this insures a very special attention to each 
student's needs. However, group instruction is of value 
socially. 

The selection of the art equipment appropriate to the 
needs of each individual provides a means of strengthen- 
ing muscular responses. A twelve-year-old boy, for ex- 
ample, regained the use of his injured arm by working on 
a large loom. 

Art can be a source of livelihood. A delinquent 
adolescent girl, for example, found recognition in her 
ceramic creations which led to livelihood and social 





a 





status. Another teen-age girl gained social confidence 
and corrected a speech impediment by building marion- 
ettes and presenting neighborhood marionette shows. 

Monotonous and difficult learning problems can be 
made to seem easy by pleasant association with an art 
activity. Children often improve their arithmetic by 
working and measuring the wood they use in building 
various usable objects in a classroom. 

Pleasure through rhythmic and repetitious activities and 
pleasing sounds helps relieve tension, organize thought, 
build and re-establish a link with a youngster’s school 
and community environment. Self-expression can be 
achieved through numerous ways by improvising and 
composing simple poems in harmony with the various 
rhythmic art activities in play, work, and music. 

Local sources can add considerably to the variety of 
materials that can be used to increase the pleasure 
children gain through art expression. A special class of 
teen-age mentally handicapped, gained confidence by 
planning and making arrangements for a field trip to a 
local textile factory. This trip led to numerous art projects 
as well as weaving, knitting, color, decoration, grooming 
study of employment, and a special interest in the textile 
industry that would lead to livelihood and employment. 

Art may also have important values to the handicapped 
in the opportunities it presents for more pleasant ways of 
living. All children need the stimulating effect of color 
and design in their lives. Teachers of arts and crafts for 
these children have observed that pupils’ school experi- 
ences are carried into their homes and family situations. 
Many handicapped children, especially those who are 
mentally retarded, come from restricted environments. 
The introduction of color and appreciation for design can 
add interest to a rather drab existence. The arts for these 








(Fort Worth Star-Telegraph Photo) 


Muscles and nerves are encouraged into control 
more easily when arts and crafts are a part of the 
learning process. 


—Fort Worth, Texas, Public Schools 





What better place for enjoyment of an emotional 
outlet than the ceramics studio? 


—Philadelphia Public Schools 


children, especially for the older ones, should therefore 
be directed toward practical goals—the improvement of 
dress, personal appearance, home furnishing and decora- 
tion, and worthy use of after-school or work hours. 

Frequently the physically handicapped child is unable 
to participate in the typical social activities of after- 
school hours. It is therefore important for him to have 
substitute activities that will afford the much-needed social 
and physical expression for balanced living. Proficiency 
with a musical instrument or skill in ceramics frequently 
adds to an individual's social maturity. 

It has been said that most delinquent youths take their 
first wayward steps because they have no means of ex- 
pression during their afterschool hours. A boy who can 
find social recognition with his cartoons or a girl who can 
design and make her clothes seldom needs to resort to 
socially unacceptable practices or vandalism for peer 
prestige. In other words plenty of creative outlets may 
for many young people spell the difference between a 
healthy mental attitude and steady employment or de- 
linquency and sporadic job opportunities. 

Art has a remarkable therapeutic value. Emotionally 
disturbed people tend to isolate themselves and live in a 
world of their own making. The arts can penetrate where 
words fail. A person afflicted with cerebral palsy often 
experiences tensions in trying to concentrate on placing 
his hands on a given point, but when a cerebral palsied 
student reads music and manipulates an instrument at the 
same time, concentration on the music page divides the 
attention. Asa result, the hand relaxes. Similarly, a girl 
will learn to recover from a muscular injury by operating 
a simple foot pedal loom. She can find tremendous re- 
laxation and improve her muscular coordination by 
dividing her attention between the operation of the shuttle 
and foot pedals. 

Some branches of the armed forces provide arts and 
crafts as one of the recreational activities for the G.l.’s. 
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This program has proved quite worthwhile. It is predicted 
that all branches of the service will eventually employ a 
number of arts and crafts instructors to help young men 
and women find a relaxing activity that will add variation 
to the routinized and disciplined life of a military post 

For emotional release and recreational purposes, most 
convalescent homes and hospitals have a variety of art 
materials for use of their patients 


ll. THE TEACHER 


Mere emphasis on the art program alone will not give 
the results desired. The fact that every child at some time 
or other will deviate emotionally or physically from his 
classmates, makes it mandatory for every classroom 
teacher and teacher trainee to be provided (1) with 
instruction in the understanding of the exceptional child 
and (2) with experience in the manipulation of the 
materials with which the child will work 

Teacher preparing institutions can make an important 
contribution to society by preparing every teacher to 
recognize early in children any deviations from normalcy 
and to know 

(a) How to employ every means of preventing such 

deviations 

(b) What measures should be taken to correct them. 

(c) How to develop and coordinate findings that will 

hasten the adoption of special instruction services 
as a part of the regular school program. 

(d) How to find materials and equipment for better 

services to exceptional children. 

For in-service leadership, teacher-preparing institutions 
and supervisors have responsibilities. They can help to 

(a) Establish training programs for parents. 

(b) Establish in-service programs for teachers. 


To this handicapped boy has come tremendous 


satisfaction through materials found in every 


wood lot. 


Detroit Public Schools 


This young lad has found an emotional outlet in 
his paints. 


—St. Louis Public Schools 


Encourage teachers and parents to participate with 
the children while the children are working and 
playing with the art materials 

Cooperate with schools in discovering vocational 
potentialities in all children and in making pos- 
sible those school activities that look toward 
possible self-employment and adjustment to life 
Assist teachers in carrying on study and research 
in the use of materials and aids that improve 
methods of teaching and learning. 

Establish committees to study legislation that 
would provide better service at local, state, and 
national levels. 


ill. THE PARENTS 

Art programs for exceptional children cannot be fully 
developed without cooperation of parents. They know 
important factors in a child's development. They have 
resources in the home. They can check and keep records 
of fatigue; of frequency of a child's responses; of social 
emotional, and physical changes; of improvements. For 
children under medical care, parents can assist the 
doctors and nurses in many ways. They can suggest ways 
of managing a child. They can advise with teachers. 
When programs in art are suggested, parents can make 
materials and resources available and help to promote 
interest and build up courage. 


* <¢ eo @ 


And so we say, let us make time for art—for excep- 
tional children, for all children; because all children are 
exceptional at times. In a world of increasing tension and 
uncertainty, art may well become more and more to be 
relied upon by every group as a means of self-expression 
and emotional release, and as a builder of the kind of 
morale which comes from progressive accomplishment 
Let us have more art in our schools, in our homes, and in 
our community organizations and institutions 





ART AND SIGHT 


N AN ATTEMPT to provide art experiences for the partially 

sighted children of the Sight Conservation Class of the 18th Ave 

nue School in Newark, we planned a series of projects which 
would give a general covering of the art concepts and techniques 
and also show the limitations and the capabilities of the students 
As these children had been showing interest in art work on display 
almost pressing their noses against the pictures in order to see them 
better, we wondered whether they would be able to execute the 
type of art work done in our regular art classes. If we could find 
some method of putting our ideas across to these children and still 
give them the special care they need, why shouldn't they be given 
the opportunity to indulge in regular art activities ? In addition, we 
felt that since their eyes were weak, an achievement in the field of 
art, where they would have to use their eyes, might do something to 
bolster their morale. | believed that this would happen when they 
realized that, through the use of their eyes, they could produce art 
work on a par with that of normally sighted students. Since much 
of the art work produced by children is dependent upon their 
experiences—real and vicarious—we wondered whether the subject 
matter of the partially sighted students’ drawings would show any 
marked difference from those of the normal students 

In order to present a diversified series of projects, we used the 
following as lecture lessons, allowing for follow-ups in correlation 
and adaptation of the basic skills: (1) ELEMENTARY FIGURE 
DRAWING—starting with the block figure and emphasizing pro 
portion and distortion through movement; (2) DEPTH PERCEP 
TION—including elementary perspective and comparative propor- 
tion; (3) FINGER PAINTING TO MUSIC—to discover aesthetic 
feeling in the child and to coordinate sound perception with mus- 
cular coordination; (4) PUPPETRY—construction of paper-bag 
puppets with further correlation to English and social studies 
(5) THREE-DIMENSIONAL PAPER SCULPTURE—methods of 
scoring and curling paper to produce three-dimensional effects in 
the construction of spring flowers. In carrying out these projects 
the students’ work habits were noted, their methods, and their 
capabilities in this type of art work 


In presenting lessons to the children the first important step was to 
make all possible effort to get the ideas of the work across to the 
children. When they were being taught in the regular art room the 
blackboard was freshly washed in order to achieve the greatest 
amount of contrast for the drawing demonstrations. The children 
grouped around the board within a radius of approximately five feet 
and during the lecture | continually stopped and asked questions 
concerning their comprehension of the work. If at any time one of 
the children failed to comprehend one of the points, | retraced my 
steps until there was clarification. When teaching in the regular 
Sight Conservation classroom we used the special floodlights to 
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illuminate the blackboard and the special chalk that is used in the 
Sight Conservation Class. | found little difference in the children's 
comprehension of the work through the use of either of the 
methods but since the experiment ran only a comparatively short 
time this finding is not conclusive. Perhaps the use of the smaller 
and harder chalk used in the regular classroom might in time have 
caused eye strain 


The second major problem in the teaching of these partially 
sighted children was that the class was a composite of different ages 
and different grade levels, ranging from age eight to age thirteen 
and from grade two to grade five. It was necessary to decide upon 
a vocabulary which, while not too advanced for the younger 
children, was on a level high enough to keep the interest of the older 
children. The matter of materials was also an important factor and 
we experimented with both the oversized paper, pencils, and cray 
ons of the Sight Conservation Class and the regular materials used 
in the art classes for the normally sighted children. Here again 
there was little difference in the use of the different blackboards 
perhaps over a longer period of time the use of the regular art 
materials might have caused some eye strain 


The resulting factors of the experiment became apparent after 
only the first few lessons. The children not only worked with the 
same approach and methods as those used by normally sighted 
students but their subject matter did not differ and in only a few 
cases were the minor details omitted. This may have been because 
the child, due to his sight deficiency, might have overlooked them 
or it may be that the child merely thought they were unnecessary 
factors in the completion of the picture Their color perception and 
their retention of facts and ideas were normal. At times we even 
suspected that their retention was greater than that of the normally 
sighted children, due to their comparative lack of sight. The latter 
conclusions were made possible because of the work of Mrs. Sara 
Weaver, teacher of the Sight Conservation Class, as she instituted 
follow-ups of the taught lessons, correlating and adapting them, at 
times, to the regular classroom work. The children seemed to enjoy 
this new-found use for their eyes and received great morale lifts 
when they completed a well-done project. This, of course, can also 
be said of the normally sighted child 


As the experiment progressed, we realized more and more, and 
are now firmly convinced, that the children in the Sight Conserva 
tion Classes can be taught art with the same methods and at times 
with the same materials that are used by the normally sighted child 
Their appreciations are the same, their comprehensions are the 
same, and they attain the same ultimate goals of enjoyment 
relaxation, and mental and social growth of the normally sighted 


child 
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CHILD CRAFTS 


OPERETTA BIRDS 


ELEANOR SHELDON 
HILLEIR A. FRELING 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Harbingers of Spring: Baseball and Operettas. 
Baseball Requires Kids, a Sandlot, Balls and Bats. 
Operettas Require Kids and Ingenuity. 


In this particular operetta, lots of ingenuity was required, especially 
in making birds—lots of birds and all kinds of birds and inexpensive 
birds, at that. The following was our ‘operetta bird'’ recipe with 
which we made bluebirds, robins, woodpeckers, crows, tangers, 
orioles, and even a funny old crow 

It took eight sheets 12- by 18-inch construction paper per bird 
in all kinds of bird colors; one sheet of 9- by 12-inch construction 
paper for the bill, yellow or black, depending on the type of bird 
scraps for eyes; a little paste for the eyes; and lots and lots of 
staples—and there were our birds! 

Best of all, the costume slipped easily up and down over the head 
We liked our ‘‘operetta birds'’ and can recommend this simple cos- 
tume construction for all who work with children. 
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THE STAPLER 


ADA C. SCRIVNER 


STATE NORMAL INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


ELLENDALE, NORTH DAKOTA 


HE mechanics of a stapler fascinate children and 
inspire them to inventiveness. It is also efficient, neat 
and speedy. Once the young child becomes interested 
in a stapler, his ingenuity becomes endless, as he is no 
longer inhibited by having to wait for pasted parts to dry. 
His work is secure and strong. He may add pieces, hold 
it up, wave it around during construction, and even arrive 
at home with a creation intact. 

Always our long-range objectives cooperation, in- 
dividual participation should guide our day-to-day 
programs; all our smaller activities should be judged by 
their contribution to our main goals. A speedy, neat 
effective way of fastening paper is indeed a contribution 
to the art procram. 

Much art can be inspired in the use of simple and 
scavenged materials; but of the things not wise to omit 
nor probable to scavenge, a stapler is one. A school- 
room of twenty-five pupils can work with two staplers. 
For projects requiring much stapling, it might be best to 
borrow extra staplers from other teachers, the office, or a 
central art supply room. Desirable as it may be to have 
several staplers, the important thing is to have at least one. 
A nice corollary to have is a staple remover, a simple 
little gadget which gently oozes the staple loose from its 
grip. 

The stapler is efficient in many types of paper construc- 
tion: boxes, baskets boats, toytown houses, dresses, hats 
totem poles, tepees, posters using paper sculpture, 
Christmas tree ornaments in the round, and models of all 





The ‘‘paper-stapler’’ construction work shown on this page was 
done entirely on her own by a five-year-old who became fasci 
nated with the action offered by two edges secured by one 
staple 

A horizontal sky line holds the sun above the house as a 
‘staply"’ wiggly-eared horse climbs the hill 






kinds. Where the flat plane of paper becomes a solid or 





three-dimensional form, the process of holding parts to- 
gether can be expedited by use of the stapler 

A primary mural may have flowers and people stapled 
into position, petals or arms projecting from the flat sur- 
face. It's more fun. 








The stapler can also reinforce childish inadequacies in 
the ability to hold thinas together with the fingers Sten- 
cils, for example may be temporarily stapled staples 
may assist or substitute for basting and sewing 







If a school were to consist of a log with a student on one 





end and teacher on the other, | feel one of the First things 





to add would be a stapler! 



















The figure with 
an umbrella and 
the cherry tree 
too, could bend 
in many direc 
tions 
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SPONGE PRINTS 


EVELYN CIVEROLO 
ST. JOSEPH'S COLLEGE 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


EXTURE designs from sponge printing can create very 

interesting effects. Ordinary cellulose sponge proved 
more successful and less expensive than the natural ocean 
sponge 


We used size 4R cellulose sponges and cut them cross- 
wise into slices *4 inch thick. From these cross-cuts 
shapes and forms were cut with scissors. Some of the 
children made geometric shapes, others used abstract 
and some shaped realistic forms from the sponge. Even 
the tiniest pieces of sponge can be utilized in this type of 
printing. 


After we had cut the shapes we put all of the sponge 
motifs in a large vessel and filled it with water. We let 
the sponges absorb water while the paint was prepared 
When the sponge shapes are taken from the water they 
should be squeezed until the sponge is almost dry. 


We found a water-soluble block-printing ink which was 
easy for the children to use. We also had glass palettes 


PRINTING 


and brayers. We used all colors in the printing and the 
process is just like the block-printing method, except that 
the sponge was inked from the glass, over which the 
ink had been spread with the brayer. After the ink had 
been rolled even and smooth on the glass, the sponge 
cuts were placed face down and allowed to absorb 
the limited film of ink. 


The sponge was then placed on the construction paper 
and pressed downward to leave the textured print. 


Virginia, age 11, from Bel-Air School, wanted to make 
a native New Mexican scene. She shaped a house, trees, 
flowers, and string of chili. The sky and foreground were 
printed with different sizes of flat sponge. After the 
printing had been done, she outlined the shapes with 
Linda, age 7, from Bel-Air School, used 
tree designs which were cut out by Virginia. She made an 
allover design, using different colors. 


wax crayons 


In Inez School we used darker shades of paper and 
white ink, printing the same sponge shapes in repeat. One 
child used the triangle shape and another used a rec- 
tangular shape. The rectangle sponge was printed on the 
flat surface and then turned on its side, to vary the motif. 


Other techniques can be obtained by dragging the 
paint-soaked sponge across the paper in various patterns 
Sponge printing its also effective on cloth. 



























BASIC NEEDS 
FOR WEAVING 


MARTHA R. KNIGHT 
BALTIMORE CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 













HE basic materials for elementary school weaving 
should be limited to facilitate ordering and handling in 
the schoolroom. 

On the Baltimore supply lists are three basic weaving 
materials and two additional ones for occasional order- 
ing. Cotton carpet warp in all shades, two sizes of cotton 
rug roving—the finger thick size for floor rugs and mats 
and the !4-inch thick size for mats, bags, pocketbooks 
belts, etc.; and wool Germantown yarn in all shades 
which can be used for scarfs, belts, and mats, are the basic 
materials. The two extra weaving materials are raffia in 
all shades and natural or white 2-3-ply twine 

he basic weaving equipment, when no other is avail- 
able in the schools, is very heavy bookbinder boards to 
be used in the construction of weaving forms for simple 
and wrapped weaving. On these can be made pocket- 
books of all shapes and sizes, bags, mats, scarfs, slippers 
and doll swings, muffs, caps, and serapes. 

Various little modern looms found in many homes such 
as the pot holder, weave-it, and waffle-weave frames can 
also be used to advantage by the ingenious teacher. The 
simplest, but also the most practical on our supply list, 
are the small 9- by 11-inch adjustable and nonadjustable 
frame looms. On these can be done simple tabby weav- 
ing in all kinds of color and texture combinations; rug 
knotting in individual designs (an economical use of 
small, discarded ends 2 inches or longer); tapestry 
weaving of Indian and other cultures; and other weaving 
techniques. 

Children can make simple frame looms for wrapped 
weaving from dowel sticks and wood strips. These two 
items are also on our supply list. A simple, one-heddle 
loom is now available, size 15-inch weaving space, 
priced at approximately $7.00. Inkle looms are not 
necessary but in my room we use one simple desk model 
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WEAVING 


for belts, bag handles, and occasional scarfs. The pupils 
love it as the work can be done quickly. 

The equipment which we consider de luxe is one table 
loom with two harnesses, hand-operated, with a 12-inch 
weaving space, for children able to use their fine muscles; 
and the wonderful foot-operated floor looms with a 30- 
inch weaving space for the 11- to 14-year-old who, 
because of his accelerated physical growth, especially 
enjoys using his large muscles. Floor rugs, shopping 
bags, scarfs, and aprons are some of the items partic- 
ularly suited to this loom. 

If budgets must be limited, carpet warp is the most 
necessary material. All kinds of substitute materials 
found in the home, such as scraps of wool, cord, twine, 
Christmas ribbons, suede, leather, discarded pillow cases, 
sheets, yard good remnants, slip cover selvages, blanket 
ends, burlap bags, old nylon stockings, etc., can be used 
as welt with the cotton carpet warp 

nyone viewing the results of elementary children's 
creative weaving from available materials can only say 
that interest is also the “Mother of Invention.” 


D4 fimgo*4 
Low 


Shown at left 
are three 
basic and 
simple styles 
of looms 
suitable to 
elementary 
weaving 
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CREATIVITY 
IN CLAY 


JESSIE TODD 
LABORATORY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE word creative has been used much in recent years 
with many meanings. Let us define its use in this 
article. 

If the teacher saw a seated clay model of a Mexican 
with his head resting on his knees as he sits on the ground, 
she could not be sure that it was a creative piece of work 
The child who made it could have seen thousands made 
in Mexico for they are sold in scores of gift shops in 
Mexico and America. 

The child who makes a burro with baskets on-his back 
may have seen many porcelain ones sold in flower stores 
and gift shops of America. Thousands have been made in 
Mexico and Italy. The teacher cannot be sure that this is 
creative art work 

If the teacher models some little clay figures to show 
children how charming they may be if modeled in a solid 


Walter, of grade four, made a flowering fruit tree in clay 
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There needs to be a big supply of clay. 


manner, and later sees a child model one like hers, she 
cannot say that the child has done creative work. To my 
best knowledge the illustrations shown here are true 
creative work for the children used their imaginations to 
model whatever they wished. 


What sort of conditions in an art room bring creative 
results? First, the children must feel free to try something 
and muss it up if they don't like it. Second, the children 
must have a sense of security and well-being in the 
assurance that the teacher will not make fun of their 
results. Third, the teacher needs to be the kind who be- 
lieves that giving children the opportunity to do creative 
work is the most important aim of art education in the 
elementary school. She will then give much encourage- 
ment to children who have even a small spark of creative 
urge. 


A little clay ball neatly placed on the desk won't bring 
creative results. There needs to be a big supply of clay 
In illustration (1) the clay has been put on the cover of 
the can which holds 600 pounds of clay. To give a child 
the best opportunity to do creative work, the clay needs 
to be as close to him as possible. The cover of the can 
was placed on a desk. It is easier to take a hunk from 
the pile shown in the picture than it is to dig into a big 
can. Nickie, grade 4, is modeling a person with a snow 
shovel. He took the initiative to go into the shop next 
door to get the stick for the shovel. 


Usually children who do creative work have a real 
drive. Often they are so absorbed in the job that they 
don't hear people talking to them 


Walter was tired of winter and eager for spring to come 
Maybe you wouldn't think of modeling a flowering fruit 
tree out of clay, but Walter thought of doing it. He knew 
that he was in a place where he could carry out his wishes 


John of grade 4 made a lady and painted her face a 
very light pink. The expression on his face shows how alert 
he is and sure of his ability to carry out his plans. The 
lady’s name is ‘‘Miss Trillysing."’ She has red hair made 
of curtain fringe. She has a brown corduroy skirt and 
shawl. The band around her neck is made of gold braid. 
She has a big, bright pink rose on the top of her head, 





fine rickrack braid around her waist, and embroidery on 
her hat. Her eyes are brilliant turquoise buttons. Her 
bouquet is made of white-headed pins. The body under 
the dress is very solid clay. The clothes were quickly 
fastened to the body by sticking pins through the cloth 
and clay. 


With Miss Trillysing is Mrs. Adfha with bare feet, 
button eyes, paper towel hair, and yellow flowered hat. 
Her skin is pink and the rest of her costume is brown wool 
and corduroy. Notice how the white-headed buttons 
have been placed in a design to fasten her belt. 


These two ladies are part of the “Glamour Clinic” 
series John made. A teacher can tell when a child is doing 
a creative job for his mind, his feeling, his oral expression, 
and facial changes all unite to show that something 
wonderful is going on. John brought paper sacks full of 
cloth, yarn, pins, buttons, steel circles, from the iaside 
of radios, etc. Miss Trillysing and Mrs. Adfha were the 
last of the Glamour Clinic to be made. They were the 
simplest and the most contrasting in color. We photo- 
graphed others with very little success for the colors were 
all light and the decorations small and fancy. Others of 
the Clinic included Millie Splendora who was tall and 
thin. She was an opera singer with a white feather hat, 
pale-blue dress with bare midriff, and high buttoned shoes. 
Her shoes were especially expressive—large, with toes 
pointing inward. To hold her skirt like a hoop skirt, John 
brought a metal disc like a tiny phonograph record. He 
placed this over the clay body as he constructed it. 


Lady Golden Lily had hair made of yellow rickrack 
braid. She had big ears and a big, spotted bow in her 
hair. She had a bare midriff, very short flowered skirt, a 
locket, and light pink skin. Another woman was called, 
“l Lost It." She had pale orange skin, a daisy hat, blue 
flowered skirt, big black shoes, and a yellow purse. These 
figures usually began by putting the flower into the top of 
the hunk of clay. Of course, the children, visitors, and 
teachers all loved the Galmour Clinic. 

It is interesting to watch a child in his creative work over 


a period of five years, as | have watched John in his art 
classes in grades 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. In grades 2 and 3 he 


‘eet 
Miss Trillysing and Mrs. Adfha. 


John's lady had a pink face and red hair. 


made elephants with monkeys on their backs, dogs, cats, 
and all sorts of animals. They were naturalistic and full 
of the expression of each animal modeled. In grade 4 he 
continued to model some naturalistic animals. He added 
to his creative efforts, kings, barbers, baboon men, etc. 
which were painted with brilliant colors and modeled with 
humor. They were modeled in naturalistic style. Toward 
the end of grade 4 he began using other materials with 
the clay. For example, he brought fur for the dogs and 
lambs’ wool for the sheep. He used thumbtacks for eyes 


In grade 6 he made wonderful Halloween things- 
“The Ghost with Spectacles,’’ ‘Dance of the Ghosts,”’ 
“The Witches Dance.”’ Again we tried to photograph 
with poor results, for one little model seven inches long 
had a tree full of 40 tiny, well-made owls. There were 
more than a dozen small witches in a dance, and ghosts 
in another. Some were inside of a cave. The Glamour 
Clinic came later. John will do creative work of some 
kind when he leaves school. He is full of it. His painting 
is very original, also. John has a happy home where his 
creative efforts are appreciated. He has never been held 
back. His parents say that his creative work in modeling 
has been good for him. It inspired other sixth graders 
Judy made a pretty lady called ‘Dressed Up For Spring.” 
She has a green veil made from scraps of green tarlatan 
anda pleated ruff of green tarlatan, and a cute little clay 
hat and dress. 
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DOLLS AT THE DENVER 
ART MUSEUM 


HE littering, glamorous toy show windows had 

nothing on the Denver Art Museum! A special 
Christmas Exhibit, given in cooperation with the Children’s 
Museum and the Goodwill Industries, featured over 300 
dolls to widen the eyes of childhood and present at the 
same time an enlightening commentary on international 
folklore and history. 


There were dolls of all kinds and descriptions—from 
the buxom belles of the Gay Nineties with their laces and 
fuss, to a homely but obviously much loved rag doll in 
simple plaid cotton. The cases displayed figures from 
what-not-shelf height to little girl size. Materials ranged 
from simple cocoanut fiber and straw to the now rare and 
hard to replace bisque heads. There were Viennese 
musicians and Persian dancing boys; German train con- 
ductors and Russian peasants; kilted Scotchmen and 
Mexicans in serapes; a charming golden-haired nurse- 
maid carrying a pink and white clad miniature of herself 
an Arabian wife in filmy trousers, and a serious-faced 
Czechoslovakian woman 


In one case with her small, perfectly made bicycle 
stood a young lady in black full skirts and cycling hat 
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From another peered a bustled damsel in a jeweled velvet 
evening cloak. In her carefully done hair was a tiny 
gardenia and from her ears dangled sparkling crystal ear- 
rings These two dolls and seven others from the same 
period were from the Goodwill collection. Most of the 
hundred exhibits shown by the Goodwill have been 
rescued from salvage boxes and refurbished with care by 
alert employees with an eye for their value. 

A majority of the 200 dolls from the Museum collec- 
tions were donated in 1932 by A. T. Lewis, local depart- 
ment store owner and world traveler. Others have been 
loaned or given by families and collectors since that time. 
Two Western dolls from the Pioneer collection, made with 
leather hands and papier-mache heads in 1858, were 
carried across the country in covered wagons. One lost 
her head in a fall from the wagon and required a new one. 

The oldest dolls on display came from the French 
‘Merci’ train and date back to about 1750. They were 
exquisitely fashioned from clay and according to museum 
officials, were more household figures than children’s 
dolls. In keeping with the exhibit were enchanting pieces 
of doll furniture, antique and demurely proper, given by 
two local antique collectors. 











The group on the left includes three Italian dolls and two Hungarian dolls. The group on the right are Creche Dolls, c 161% 
Century; perhaps they were made in Genon as the delicate modeling of the hands was a feature of dolls made in Genoa in the 
16th and 17th Centuries. These three dolls were a gift to the Museum from the ‘“Merci’’ Train 








From left to right: a Russian dancer; a Spanish matador; a Russian group of five 
a pair from the Netherlands; a Flemish milkmaid; Chinese doll sitting at far right 


A German railway conductor; Viennese musician; French peasant doll with spindle; a Welch lady doll; doll from Alsace Lor- 
raine (seated); Czechoslovakian doll (about 3 feet high). The case on the right includes three dolls from the early part of the 20th 
Century. Scale furniture from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Stacey of Estes Park, Colorado. 
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“LITTLE BOPEEP” 

In this scene, Little Bopeep was constructed from a clothespin 
with pipe cleaner arms and a yarn head. Her hair is made of darning 
silk and her dress of scrapes of cotton material. Her cap and 
pantaloons are lace scraps. Her face is painted on the yarn 

ipe cleaners are used for the fence and for the crook which Little 
Bopeep is holding. The sheep are formed by winding cotton 
around a pipe cleaner frame 

The trees are made of twigs with colored sponge stuck on them, 
and leaves cut of colored construction paper pasted to the sponge. 


FROM THE CHILD'S 
POINT OF VIEW 


“| YSE themes that interest children, use materials that are 
easily obtained, and carry out the mechanics in a 
child-like manner.” 

At Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois, where 
Alma Johnson is head of the art department, these were 
the instructions for an assignment dealing with group 
projects in a class training to teach elementary art. The 
class divided into four sections of four or five members, 
each putting himself into the smaller shoes of an ele- 
mentary pupil. 

It was a childish assignment and was attacked with 
childish enthusiasm. The instructor, Magda Glatter 
adopted the role of an elementary teacher, not directing 
but giving help when it was needed, and always en- 
couraging originality and creativeness. A rule provided 
that no pictures be consulted, and all work be purely 
imaginative, rather than perfectly accurate. 

The themes chosen were “Little Bopeep,” ‘‘Red 
Riding Hood,” ‘Pecos Bill Ranch,” and ‘Hansel and 
Gretel.” All of the scenes were constructed in large 
cardboard boxes with the tops and one side removed in 
order to forma ‘‘stage."’ The insides of the three remaining 
sides were painted and finished to provide a background 
for each scene. 

his assignment was especially valuable because of the 
fact that it made the class see and understand the child's 
point of view through the actual experience of planning 
and completing a child-like project. 
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The trees are held in position by wads of molding clay. The bushes 
are made of circles of crepe paper, which are rippled, and then 
placed on a pipe cleaner, the end of which is twisted to form a base 
to hold them. The grass is green ‘‘Easter grass." 

The bridge is made of toothpicks glued together to form the sides, 
and glued to cardboard to make the arched walk. 

The ground is painted brown, and the sides of the box blue to 
represent the sky. Wads of cotton are pasted to the sides to repre- 
sent clouds. 


MAGDA GLATTER 

NANCY LOUDON 

JOAN BURGESS 

AUGUSTANA COLLEGE, ILLINOIS 


Ps 


“RED RIDING HOOD” 


Clothespins are also used in this scene to form the figure. She is 
dressed in scraps of material, and her hair is made of yarn. The 
wolf is made on a pipe cleaner frame with a clay head, paper ears, 
and a cotton body which is painted with poster colors. 

The trees are made of branches” and twigs. An impression of 
leaves is given by pieces of sponge which have been dipped in 
poster paint. The grass is ‘Easter grass,"’ and the path is cut-up 
broom straws 

Cardboard is used to make the house which has a door and 
windows made of heavy hat veiling. 

Mountains are painted on the background, 





“HANSEL AND GRETEL” 

Hansel and Gretel are made of pipe cleaners with large wooden 
beads for heads. Their hair is yarn, and they are dressed in crepe 
paper 

The rabbits are balls of cotton with paper ears and thread whiskers 
The bird is a large feather with a cotton head and a paper beak 


Branches and twigs are used for trees, and sponge, which had been 
dipped into green paint, forms the bushes. Molding clay holds them 
erect. The top of a gallon ice cream container was painted and 
filled with water to make a pond. The fish are pieces of colored 
sponge. 


“PECOS BILL RANCH” 


The figures are made of clothespins 
with pipe cleaner arms and embroidery 
floss hair. They are dressed in scraps of 
leather decorated with Indian beads 
Pecos Bill's guitar is carved from balsa 
wood and his friend carries a heavy 
twine lariat 

The horse has a corncob body and 
pipe cleaner legs. He is wound with 
yarn to give him shape, and his mane 
and tail are fur. Leather is used for the 
saddle and bridle. The chicken has a 
cotton body covered with feathers, and a 
paper comb 

The trees are twigs with bits of yarn 
tied on for leaves, and colored buttons 
for fruit. ‘Easter grass’’ covers the ground 
Twigs form the fence which is tied to- 
gether with thread 

The background is painted except for 
the mountains which are construction 
paper, cut out and pasted on, and the 
moon, which hangs from the ‘‘sky.”” 


Uncooked tapioca mixed with colored sugar forms the path 
which is bordered by chocolate bits. Cinnamon drops mark the 
progress of Hansel and Gretel to the witch's house 

Sheets of gingerbread were baked to fit the sides of a box which 
forms the house. Designs are painted in the Pennsylvania Dutch 
fashion on the sides of the house and upon the cardboard door and 
shutters. The roof is made of cardboard painted with poster paint 
and sprinkled with colored sugar 

The fence around the house is made of candy canes and ginger- 
bread cookies, which are decorated with cinnamon drops and 
colored sugar 

The background and floor of this scene are painted 

















MEXICAN DOLLS 


MARY ALYCE BENTON 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


MY’ pupils were so delighted with the highly colored 

costumes of the Mexican people, about whom we 
learned in social studies, that they asked to be allowed 
to make dolls and dress them in the native Mexican 
costumes. 

We discussed the materials that would be needed, the 
size of the dolls, and the colors to be used. Finally, the 
class decided to use manila paper, 12 by 16 inches, for 
the first drawing of the doll; yellow-orange crayons to 
color the skin and black crayons for the hair. 

After the dolls were drawn and colored, the children 
pasted them on to tagboard for strength, cut them, and 
shellacked them. 

There was a diversified choice in the rank of persons 
portrayed. Some pupils preferred to draw peons with the 
women dressed in full skirts, blouses, and rebozas and the 
men with white trousers and serapes. Others delighted in 
representing gay senoritas with rich dress materials and 
lace mantillas. The vaqueros with bright stripes on their 
trousers and large straw sombreros were not omitted and 
they added much color to the collection 


The children brought scraps of material for the costumes 
In making the costumes, the children placed the material 
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on the table, laid down the dolls for a pattern, and traced 
around them, allowing a turn under of about '% inch 
They put paste on the back of the dolls about '4 inch 
around the edges and pasted down the turn under. For 
the full skirts, they cut long pieces of straight material 
pasted down a hem, and pasted gathers at the waist 
Some skirts were gathered to a band. 

After the children had dressed their dolls, they mounted 
them on colored construction paper and then on large 
white mounting paper 

My class enjoyed this project more than anything they 
had ever done in their art classes. One little girl said, ‘| 
just love to study about Mexico for if we hadn't been 
studying about Mexico, we could never have made our 
dolls." Another child said, ““When we take our dolls 
home, | am going to make lots of other clothes for them 
now that | have learned how.” 

The dolls were so real to the children that they named 
them and made up original poems about them 


THE LITTLE SENOR 
| am a Spanish senor so gay 
| wear my serape every single day 
To the Market Place, | go 
And see the pineapple and mangoes in a row 
| like to hear the band play 
And see all the senors and senoritas so gay 
| like to watch the children dance 
And all the Gaucho's horses prance 

By Pat McLemore 





THE SEARCHLIGHT 
(Continued from Cover 2) 

seven European countries, hear grand opera in 
Paris, London, Amsterdam and Rome and thrill to 
the carillons of Bruges, the canals of Venice and 
the unique charms of 37 other cities. Under the 
guidance of John D. Morse who, as well as being 
a noted art authority, is an author, lecturer, and 
radio and television commentator, the group of 
artists will travel on an itinerary the keynote of 
which is informality. For, as Mr. Morse says, 
‘artists don't act like tourists."’ For further details, 
see your local American Express Travel Agent 


* * * 


The New York State Art Teachers As- 
sociation will hold a meeting in Elmira, N. Y., on 
May 2-3, 1952. “The Widening Cycle of Art 
Education” and ‘The Creative Program of Living’’ 
will be the central themes of the meetings which 
promise stimulating art experiences for all those 
who attend. A conducted tour of the Corning 
Glass Center is planned as part of the program 


The Second Annual Tucson Festival wil! 
be celebrated in Tucson, Arizona during the two 
Easter weeks of April 13 through April 27. During 
these fifteen days, Arizona's fabulous Old Pueblo 
will present a kaleidoscopic panorama of history 
and culture that spans the centuries since Coronado 
first passed this way in search of gold and the 
seven cities of Cibola. Indian and folklore pro- 
grams, dramatic, musical, and dance presentations 
will distill the essence of memories and moods left 
here by Indians, Spaniards, Mexicans, hunters, 
trappers, prospectors, pioneers, and cowboys 
Mingled with the pageantry of a colorful past will 
be exhibits of arts and crafts created by the many 
established artists who today make this city their 
home 

° * 

Fourteen Great Painters and Their Work 
are being discussed in a new series of free evening 
lectures at The Metropolitan Museum of Art by 
Margaretta M. Salinger, Senior Research Fellow 
in the Department of Paintings 

The series, ‘Enjoying Painting II,"’ began Tues 
day, January 29 at 8.00 p.m. with a consideration 
of Jan van Eyck, the Flemish master, and will con- 
tinue on subsequent Tuesdays through May 6 
All lectures are open to the public and no tickets 
of admission are required. The purpose of her 
talks is to help people who like paintings enjoy 
them more—to furnish them with facts and inter- 
pretations that may serve as guideposts to the full 
enjoyment of what the artist has set down on 
canvas. No attempt is being made to cover the 
whole history of art in this series. Miss Salinger has 
simply chosen fourteen of her favorite painters— 
artists whom, she believes, her audience will like, 
too. All except Giotto and Caravaggio are repre- 
sented in the Museum's collections. In Giotto's 
case, the Museum owns one painting—'‘The 
Epiphany''—which it attributes to ‘‘the workshop 
of Giotto,"’ although some scholars assign it to the 
great Florentine himself 


A National Poster Contest for High School 
students is currently being sponsored by the live- 
stock and meat industry of this country. It is 
part of a large-scale program carried on for 
the purpose of assisting educators in teaching 


Continued on page 14-a 
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BULL’S EYE 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


The Best in Art Paper 


Milton Bradley Bull’s Eye Construction paper is your 
assurance of best results for pen and ink sketches, water 
color and Tempera work, and for craft projects. 

Bull’s Eye is made from a top quality 85-pound sulphite 
stock, providing a heavier, stronger, more durable sheet 
in 20 brighter —true to standard colors. A rainbow 
assortment including intense primaries, soft pastels, and 
natural flesh. 

Order Bull’s Eye in packages of 50 and 100 sheets — 
solid or assorted colors. 


SEND COUPON FOR 


FREE SAMPLE BOOK TODAY! MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
SERVING 


Please send me free sample book of 
Bull’s Eye Construction Paper. 


NAME... 
ADDRESS....... 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO 
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TOP-LOADING KILNS 


© Economy-minded engineers hod 
the hobbyist and teacher in mind 
when they designed these Electri- 
Xiln Top Loaders. Lerge cross-sec- 
tion and small power input assure 
you a low operating cost. . . high- 
quality insulation secures foster 
firing and maximum heat saving 

each kiln completely assem- 
bled and ready for firing up to 
2,000° F. Whatever your kiln re- 
quirements Top Loader or 
Side Loader, bench or floor models 

there's a Harrop ElectriKiln 
that will best suit your needs 





Model | Firing Chamber Outside Dimensions 
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4 supports and shelf, hinged lid are standard equipment. 
Write for complete specifications. 


YOUR ONE RELIABLE SOURCE FOR 
EVERY CERAMIC NEED 


Complete Ceramic Supplies 


Work with good tools use reliable uniform Harrop materials 
then you'll be investing your time in successful projects 


COLORS & GLAZES SUPPLIES 


Underglaze Colors, liquid, semi- Plaster Molds 
moist, powder Pottery Clays 

Overglaze Colors, semi-moist Kiln Furniture & Supplies 

Pottery Tools 

Pyrometers & Thermocouples 

Pointing & Air-Brush Equipment 

Ceramic Text Books 

Write Us About Your Problems. 


We'll be happy to share our knowledge 


Glazes, gloss and semi-matt 
Engobes or Colored Slips 
Decorating Lustres 

China Paints 


with hobbyists, teachers, producers. 


BE SURE TO REQUEST CATALOG of kilns and supplies. 


Aart Ceramic Sewice Ca. 
ELECTRIKILN DIVISION, DEPT. § 
3470 E. STH AVE., COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
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POTTERY 
MAKING 


by John B. Kenny 
“It is difficult to imagine a bette 
TT a Oe 
—San Francisco Chronicle 


$7.50 at your book or 
pottery supply store 


GREENBERG : PUBLISHER 
201 E. S7th St., N.Y.C. 22 


THE YOUNG CHILD PAINTS 


(Continued from page 267) 


Since, in his opinion, his parents are the wisest 
people in the world—they are the biggest, they 
are the strongest, they can do everything and they 
know everything—they must be right and he 
wrong. Since he is anxious to conform to their 
standards and to please them in every way, he 
slowly gives up his way of painting in order to 
satisfy them. In the beginning he paints a child 
large and a house small because that child is a 
self-portrait. Since it is a painting of himself, it 
must be big, it must be vital, it must fill practically 
the whole paper—for he is important. He is the 
most important thing in the world. But then, he 
finds that his ideas about himself do not com- 
pletely coincide with those of the grownups. So 
in order to be accepted, he begins to paint a house 
tall and a child small, an elephant big and a 
flower little. The more realistic his paintings 
become, the more praise he generally receives 
from the grownups. In the end, he sacrifices his 
ideas to theirs. Many children stop painting al- 
together rather than risk the negative criticism of 
those they love 

At the five-and-six-year level it is most im- 
portant that the parent and the teacher be extremely 
— in imposing adult standards upon the 
child 


Pre-School Art Is Our Responsibility 


Continued from p ge 964 


When a child reaches the age of four—and a 
year makes a difference—he needs to develop the 
sensories and larger muscles. He should assume 
some responsibility and should complete some of 
his work, for the interest span, which is still rather 
short, is lengthening. Materials mentioned above 
should be included, as well as shells, stones, beads, 
gourds, seeds, grass, worms, nut shells, pine cones, 
flowers, silks, cotton, and wools to help him appre- 
ciate textures. He must be given an opportunity 
to feel and to smell 

From four to eight is the period for developing 
strength and skill in handling their bodies, con- 
trolling their muscles, and developing muscular co- 
ordination. It is a more constructive and creative 
period. Other materials added should include 
weaving looms, scrapbooks, knitting, sewing, 
blackboard, primary printing set, burlap, puzzles 
and books. For dramatic and creative play the 
list should include airplanes, dirigibles, automo- 
biles, fire engines, cash registers, toy money, dolls 
and paper dolls 

Educators list at length materials which are bene- 
ficial for the development of sensory and muscular 
coordination. Unfortunately, though, most of our 
homes in rural areas, as well as in urban areas, are 
in no position to purchase all of these supplies 
Probably many advocators of educational ma- 
terial think only in terms of applying such materials 
to schools which are in a better position to acquire 
them than is the parent for the pre-school child. It 
might be well, however, to do the next best 
thing and substitute whatever is possible 

Common materials are conducive to art ac- 
tivity: wooden blocks or scraps from neighboring 
lumberyards; cardboard boxes from local stores 
homemade flour paste; homemade finger paint 
with calcimine for color, native clay; wallpaper 
samples, wranping paper for painting and color- 
ing; burlap for doll covers, table covers, covering 
for bulletin board in child's room; candy cuos for 
hats and flower pots; can tops for paint dishes 
post cards for playing store, and sawdust to be used 
in a sandbox 

Excellent materials for creative three-dimen 
sional designs are: bottle tops, buttons, clothes- 
pins, spools, corks, cards, dominoes, poker chips 
balls, and burnt matches 

Art materials which every pre-school child 
should have include scissors (semi-pointed or 
pointed are more satisfactory than the blunt type) 
crayons (stubby, large, flat crayons are much better 
than crayons found in our stores today. Children's 
hands are small and it is difficult for them to 
master contro! of a smaller crayon); large news- 
print paper (this is the best paper for unsupervised 


@ @ handwrought silver —an 
introduction to silversmithing 
for students, craftsmen, teach 
ers — illustrates how to raise a 
bowl by a professional method 
easily adaptable to many de- 


signs — write for booklet C-4 


craft service department 
HANDY & HARMAN 
82 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


Hand Weaving Courses... 
are becoming more and 
more popular in schools 
and other organizations. 
The Hughes Fawcett con- 
sultant service is helping 
in many ways to make 
such instruction possible 
and practical. 


Teachers and Instructors 


are invited to write us for our 40-page catalog No. 3 and 
complete book of samples containing 10 sample color cards 
of linens, cottonsand wools. They wil besent FREE toteach- 
ers and instructors writing on their school or organization 
stationery. To others, both 
catalog and samples will be 
sent postpaid for $1.00. This 
dollar will berefunded on first 
purchase of $10.00 or more 
Importersand Distributors, since 
1888, of Irish Linen Yarns and 
Threads, Looms, Weaving Text- 
books and all weaving supplies. 

THE ORIGINAL 


Hughes Fawcett, Inc 





Dept. SA-45, 115 Franklin St. New York 13, N. Y. 


1 mime 





Oil and Water Colors * Crayons 
Tempera * Chalk * Modeling Cloy 
Silk Screen * Finger Paints * Pastels * Ink 


ART CRAYON COMPANY, INC. aptsen 


American Artists’ Color Works, Inc Brook 


Water or Paste! Colors 





creative drawing and painting); modeling clay 
(this is more suitable for small children in the home 
because of its soft, pliable nature); brushes (a large 
number 20 brush is needed for their small hands 
They are suitable for easel work); construction toys 
(challenge the tot's creative desires) 

rocedures and materials in this article are not 
intended to train the child as an artist but to pro- 
vide physical, mental, and aesthetic development 
as well as better motor manipulation. He needs 
creative outlets in the pre-school ages so that 
when he enters school he will have greater creative 
opportunities 
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A COMPLETE AND EASY COURSE IN ONE COMPREHENSIVE VOLUME 


THE PRACTICAL WAY TO A SUCCESSFUL AND PROFITABLE CAREER! 


By S. Ralph Maure 


practical, up-to-date 


procedures, the encyclopedic ndbu a nee get started 
end forge ahead in this ¢ 
It's crammed from cover to cover with clearly-written, essential 
information packed with professio 


thing from pen and 


Partial Contents 


© MLUSTRATION 

® LAYOUT 

® LETTERING 

© TYPE 

® DESIGN 

@ REPRODUCTION 
© CAREER GUIDE 


Techniques 


© PENCIL 

© PEN & INK 

© TEMPERA 

© WASH 

© AIRBRUSH 

© PASTEL 

© SCRATCHBOARD 

© CRAFTINT 

© BOURGES 
COLOTONE 

© VELOXES 

© PHOTOGRAPHY 

© TV ANIMATION 

© PRESENTATIONS 


. Head of Commercial Art De pt., € 

School of Art; sae Dept., Germain Sct 

OVER 500 STEP-BY-STEP DRAWINGS AND PHOTOS OF ALL 
THE LATEST METHODS AND PROCEDURES! 

Here is the best book of its kind on commercial art the 


instruction cour 


pencil techniq 
lettering, design, type and repre tion met 
photo-ottset and gravure 





o nocuteshe 


media and 


ng, well-paid field 


hods in letterpzess, 


How to Produce Salable Work 
The ccompanied by more than 
00 carefully correlated, ste y by-step 
— ns that actually 

» tee 
ble art work for « 
graphic arts! Inc 








outstanding exan <P s from n 
of Walter Dorwin Teague, Pau ’ mand, 
Otis Shepard and many others 


Sagtenees end he Alike Need This Book 
Indispensable fo oe See ee eee ee 
everyone now employe oa in advertising, publ 
display, packaging and allied fields. Get it today—only "$3.00. 
Also available in aiid paper at $1 
24 all bookstores or mail coupon 


" Tedor or Publishing Co., Dept. SAM, 221 Fourth A Ave., N. Y.3 3 





| Please send ; | 
| copies of Commercial Art Techniques @ $3.00 each 
a copies of Commercial Art Techniques @ $1.00 each. 


dress | 


- City and State 
LY J leessonagae enclosed C.0.D. (on $3.00 edition only) 


FOR A SUBJECT 
FILLED WITH ACTION 
GIVE THEM 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 


AND SPEEDBALL 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


Write today for the lesson plans which will help you 
start your program of linoleum block printing Hunt 
Pen Co. products for this subject are Speedball cutters 
sets, inks, brayers, presses. All at your regular school 
supply house. 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 





C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. - CAMDEN 1, WJ. 
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EUROPE! 


Summer 1952 


THE ART PILGRIMAGE 
Leader Prof. John Shapley 


Spain — Sicily - taly - Switzerland - Paris 


ART TOUR 
Leader Dr. Raymond S. Stites 
England - France - Italy - Switzerland 
Germany - Holland - Belgium 








Our representative, Mr. William Barber, will be at the Hotel 
Ambassador during the Eastern Arts Association conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. See him for final information 


a , cae 


Send for your announcements of these and other 
eneral Tours 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Established 1891 


P.O. Box 6 Newton, Mass. 











COLORS 


Dependable 


AT YOUR DEALER 





WHO CHOOSES THE PICTURES? 


(Continued from page 269) 


The conclusions of the study are obvious. Adults 
and young children disagreed almost completely 
in their selections, but with increasing age children 
conform gradually to adult standards. Appar- 
ently, from the consistency of response on any of 
the thirteen pairs, the variable of organized pattern 
was the deciding factor in influencing every group. 

Beyond this, the study raises a series of ques- 
tions. If adults’ preferences are called ‘‘aesthetic’’ 
because they use organized pattern as a basis for 
judgment, should we label children's preferences 
““‘non-aesthetic’’ when they use the same basis for 
discrimination? Shouldn't children's preferences 
be called ‘‘non-adult"’ rather than “‘non-aesthetic?’ 
Does a ‘“‘different'’ response mean a 
response? 

A variety of methods of picture selection for 
classroom study have been employed: traditionally 
accepted “great works"; pleasing to the teacher; 
subject matter appeal; appropriateness for sea- 
sonal, moral, patriotic, or historical values. How- 
ever, if children respond to pictures on a basis of 
organizational pattern that parallels their own 
art structure, why not select on this basis? If verbal, 
musical, or mathematical examples are carefully 
selected on a basis of gradually increasing com- 
plexity, determined by children's developing 
concepts, why can't pictures be selected in the 
same way? Instead of any picture of a cat for 
first graders and any picture of a train for second 
graders, might we not substitute pictures with 
organizational patterns comprehensible to first 
and second graders? In order to achieve, as 
adults, a sensitive response to organizational 
pattern, should not children explore and savor the 
organization possibilities of color, line, form, and 
space open to them at each stage of their develop- 
ment? Having comprehended and enjoyed the 
organization patterns available to them, might not 
the six-year-old move to more complex structures 
with a firmly established and personal aesthetic 
confidence? In fact, might not the children them- 
selves be good judges of pictures that are within 
their range of aesthetic comprehension? 


























Never again offered at these unheard of low prices. Brand 
New! Slightly Soiled from Storage! Factory Close-Outs! 
Firing Chamber Price FOB 
Ww L Phila. 


KILN No.4 4'9” 4'5 
KILN No.6 6” 6 
Max. Temp. 2000F Elements always available 
FULLY GUARANTEED 











LOOK TO A 
FOR YOUR 
POTTERY 
SUPPLIES OUR 41st YEAR 


KILNS « GLAZES « COLORS « MOLDS + CLAYS + EQUIPMENT 


We offer o complete line of ceramic materials for 
school use. Cone 06, and cone 010 clays, colors and 
glozes. They air-dry and fire without special handling 
Cone O10 glozes are leadiess, used safely by ele 
mentary grade students. Cone O10 materials fire in 
much shorter time, ore craze-free, hard, and strong 
Write for beautifully illustrated catalog and instruc 
tion book. it's FREE! 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 


DIVISION PEMCO CORPORATION 
5601 Eastern Ave. DEPT.C-1 Baltimore 24, Md. 








The Perry Pictures 


“Priceless in_bringing the lesson to my children’ writes a teacher 
Lovely sepia pictures at 
ONLY TWO CENTS 
each for 30 of more, 
size 54 x 8. Send fora 
set TODAY, the art set 
of 30, or the one espe- 
cially for children. A set 
of the 32 presidents’ pic- 
tures for 64 cents. You 
will like them. 56-page 
CATALOGUE with 

. 1600 small illustrations 
A Helping Hand for easy selection, and 
sample pictures, for 25 cents. An education in itself 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 10, Maiden, Mass 











EARLE F. OPIE 
Heads Weber Costello Company 


Earle’s many friends in art education will 
be glad to know of his recent election to 
the presidency of Weber Costello Company 
Chicago Heights, Illinois. He is singularly 
well-fitted, and deserving of this new office, 
having demonstrated his skill as General 
Manager since 1937. We are confident 
he will take on his added responsibilities 
with the same friendly enthusiasm that is so 
much a part of Earle's personality. Good 
luck, and continued progress to you, in the 


job ahead. 
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Crippled Children 
need YOUR help 


Crippled children want to walk, talk 
and play like other children. They can 
if you help by giving to Easter Seals. 
Give generously—your dollars mean 
new lives for America’s crippled 
children. 


19th ANNUAL 
EASTER SEAL APPEAL 
March 13 to April 13 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 
11 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 

THE EASTER SEAL AGENCY 
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/ iat 
(A, ie as ae Fade ONE 


AND AS SAFE TO USE es 
the perfect “MAKE-UP” for your art... TWO 


ALABASTINE *The Ideal Medium .. . —— 
ART = made especially for THREE 
COLORS 4 school use. 


Alabastine Art Colors 
are economical be- ; Easy to mix and blend 


cause you mix dry Quick drying, with complete even 
powder with water as coverage 


ee Economical—you pay for only ' hy 
concentrated color — ©] n e ©] t e 
Non-Toxic—harmless to skin and clothing 


ALABASTINE Smooth, free flowing ma n y U ses of 


“ ” ’ Exceptionally opaque 
* : oven — t h Ee F | fe) - m a Ss ft e r 


Simply add “Finger As reported in letters from your fellow 


a a prong on USE ALABASTINE art colors teachers, there are no less than 64 different 


in just the 

















amount needed. N. 


for posters murals free expres- types of work being done by busy Flo-mas- 
’ ’ 


tt aints . 
waste—no extra paints ters in America’s school rooms 


to buy. Instructions on 


every jar 


sion, and other school art projects. 
You, too, will be amazed and pleased with 
See your School Supply Dealer the Flo-master and its magic FELT Tip. It 

writes on any surface — blackboard, wood, 

A L oe B A 4 T j N E PAI N T P R @] D U Cc T S leather, cloth, metal, paper. Broad lines or 


DIVISION OF CHICAGO BRONZE AND COLOR WORKS—2671 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois thin lines — heavy or light — with the flow 








of ink accurately controlled by the pressure 





of your finger. Assorted felt tips for lines 





varying in thickness from 1/32 inch to one 
inch. Flo-master Inks — in eight colors — are 
HOW if TY 3 instant-drying, waterproof. The Flo-master 


ALPHACOLOR CHALK PASTELS & CHAR-KOLE 


will do all of your visual work in a fraction 
of the time. Available at stationers or school 


ANDBO ok BF RGE supply houses. 
yours W 


DESCRIBES AND ILLUSTRATES *A FEW MORE USES 


COMPLETE LINE OF eT ' 
POTTERY SUPPLIES spllsaepaieaamaes 


and EQUIPMENT © Flash Cards 


over 500 items © Posters 
* Decorating 


SIMPLIFIED we | PENNA. *® Marking athletic equipment, 
CERAMIC - DUTCH overshoes, etc. 


. DESIGNS ® Lining blackboards 


Complete, fully 82" x11" — 24 *® Making calendars, clocks, 
illustrated, —— pages for ceromists, games 
tion Book artists, students 
Wustrated in full color! Every art teacher should $1.25 postpaid $1.28 postpaid 


have this helpful manual @ BOTH FOR $2.00 e FREE 


scores of ways 
teachers are using 
the Flo-master in 
classroom instruction 
Wr 


Address Dept. KB-A1 BOX 201 ORELAND, PA. 
PARR OOOOrmemrr~=*™” 


Sent f h Mok 
pet de ed cesenmannaitien. JANE GRIFFITH POTTERY HOUSE =p aoe master School 
fe My f 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY ite for your copy 


to Cushman .. Denison 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS Mig. Co., Dept. A-3, 
15). West 2rd Street, 
New York 11,N.¥ 














a Ruth Almy’s article in SCHOOL 
ARTS for February —DESIGN- 


ING WITH COLOR AND SUNLIGHT Flo-master 


Order your Cotton, : has resulted in considerable interest about 
« eavi™' fe ae "wo vy * 77 
Linen and Wool ee meet vot oe the art medium used by the author. She The Miracle Pen 


Verne from used DEK-ALL colors, made by the Amer- with the FELT TIP4 
ican Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT 
(Continued from page 9-a 

‘\ R T Ss U » [5 R Vv | S 0 R foods courses and in stimulating student thought 
rr t ~) . as and interest about the industry's end-product, 
meat 
Our creative department has an opening for a young woman with a The contest theme, ‘The Importance of Meat in 


the Diet at All Ages," was chosen because of the 


particular significance now being attached to 
The position is permanent and is located at our main office in Kan- meat in the research field 


good art background and some teaching or supervisory experience 


The contest will close 
sas City, Missouri April 15. Cash prizes will be awarded to national 
winners. In addition, cash awards will be made for 
the best poster from each state. The teacher whose 
students submit the largest number of high quality 
posters will also receive a cash prize, and a suitably 
engraved trophy will be presented to that school 
5 ° | . 
Please address letter of application to: All prize winners and those given honorable men 
tion will receive certificates of merit from the 
Mr. Robert McCloskey 

National Live Stock and Meat Board. For copies 

Creative Department, Hall Brothers, Inc 
9505 Grand A K C 'M of entry blanks and rules your students will want, 
= SA a write Mr. Redman B. Davis, National Live Stock 


It is desirable to state age, background, education and experience in and Meat Board, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
your first letter 5, lil. 


This is an excellent opportunity. Our art department is one of the 
largest in the country and includes on its staff many highly skilled artists 
and technicians 


HALL BROTHERS, INC., Manufacturers of Hallmark Cards 


2505 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 











TEACHERS LIBRARIANS 


CE R AMIC FREE SILK SCREEN = 
MATERIALS and EQUIPMENT EXHIBIT 


A complete line of materials 
and equipment available 


Potters Wheels — Kilns — Clays 

Glazes — Tools — Books — etc. Semnadie ett & 

If you haven’t tried our liquid underglazed HATTRICK BROS. 
colors, send for information Ask for FREE Instruction Booklets 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., ING. LA CLAIR SILC SCREEN,AND 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 
62 Horatio Street, New York 14, N. Y. 2427 33rd Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 
(WA 4-6019) 






































-SER AMO The Draw-in-Dek Cabinet files drawings 


ECONOMY AND paintings, prints, and blank paper safely and con- 
ESULTS ay; veniently without wrinkles, creases or curled edges 
R s 4 


Fi The cabinet accommodates 1,000 sheets of paper, 
It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in Phe: and each sheet hangs smoothly. An index file 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many quickly locates the drawing you want and any 
types of modeling. The ae = sheet can be removed without disburbing the 
papel hes Relapse My oper er others. Suspension rods support the drawings that 
value. Would you like a folder telling of are very easily attached to manila hangers. Also 
the Enamels and newly developed aluminum hangers permit filing 
Seramoglaze,and a large number of drawings together. They are 
listing prices? Pree WOM & CO., Het designed so that when the front panel is opened, 


Chicago 5, tl any drawing may be immediately filed or removed 


HAMMETT’S CATALOG Specifications: 4 feet high by 2 feet 6 inches wide 


LISTS ITEMS YOU NEED FOR WORKING IN by 20 inches deep. 18 gauge steel top. 16 gauge 


ARTS and CRAFTS reinforced steel sides. Index cards and lock are 


standard equipment. Colors: gray, green, brown 


€ A T A L Oo G NO. 40 — — Pottery (mahogany). For additional information, contact 


Weaving 


Pine eae € Dikevy ‘Geshe Glad Piatin Berwin Trading Co., 15 Park Row, New York 38, 
H| “7 1 Metal Crafts N.Y 
A handbook for | 1 | nstruction Aids are listed. Complete 


hobbycrafters on HANDICRAFT tools and supplies for schools—home 
CATALOG 




















—shop crafts and art courses 
Ideas, directions, pictures, 


Advertisers would like to know 
prices. A buying guide for (% HAMMETT CO., 264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. ° ° 7 
leathers sslastice ales ol . Please send me a free copy of your Catalog you saw their ads in SCHOOL 


materials, kits, tools. Send 
10¢ for your copy today. pe ARTS. Please tell them so when 
STO-REX CRAFTS 145 Ninth Street ee 


San Francisco 3, Californle My Schoo! is answering an ad. 




















SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 


Books 
The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos 
Cartooning—Good Drawing, Weaver 
Cartooning Sports, Weaver 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 2 
Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal 
Crafts .. 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 3 
Weaving, Pottery, Puppets and wend 
Stagecraft 
Guatemala Art Crafts, 
Revised Edition, del.emos 
Jewelry Making & Design, Rose and Cirino 
New Revised Edition 
100 Years of Costumes in America, Kerr 
Planning and Producing Posters 
Revised Edition, John deLemos 


Projects and Appreciation 

Costume Design, History of —Egyptian 
to 1840 

Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24” x 36” 

Historic Design—Ancient and Classical 

Historic Design—Medieval . 

History of Art Chart for 5 Centuries list- 
ing the famous artists, native country 
and one of their masterpieces 

Indian Arts—Pueblo & Navajo, 27 plates 

Lettering, 21 plates 

Mexico Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 

Modern Lettering 

Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 


Handicraft Portfolios 
Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates 
Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 
Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 84” x 11” 
Textile Decorating, 17 plates 
Interpretive ee Set of 5 periods 
12 plates ” x 10” in each period 
Egypt, Greece and Rome 
The Orient 
The Age of Chivalry 
American . 
Renaissance and Elizabethan 
\bove in wre size—4!5" x 519” 
for students——10 sets 


$7.50 


$20.00 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 124 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
or to the following school supply companies 
Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammet Co, Kendal! Sa 
Clerfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 
Dallas 2, Texas Practical Drawing Co. | 
i Eau Claire Book and Stationery C 
Hoover Bros 922 Oak St 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Newark 8, N. j. J_L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. Dowlings, Second and Broadway 
Pasadena alit. A.C. Vroman, Inc., 383 So. Pasadena Ave 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. VanNess 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Sto-Rex Craft, 149 Ninth St 
Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave 
Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co . 
Syracuse 4,N. Y Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 
CANADA—prices slightly higher, Moyer School Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg 
saskatoon, Edmonton 


closing $ 


’r send bill to Board of Education 





CVH PLASTIC RELIEVO COLORS 
tor brush-painting knife-painting 
stencil-painting silk-screen-painting 

and for the UNIQUE and popular 
NEEDLE-CONE-painting-method 
Decorate Fabrics, Paper, Wood, Glass, Metal, Canvas, etc 
Get acquainted with ve feocinating handicraft. Avail- 
able in sets ow jute 
HTABORATORIES co., 
320-3 E Mm... Ave BI comfield, Nj 











DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER CRAFT ® PLASTICS © POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING ® BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS ® POWER TOOLS 
WOOD BURNING ® INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Write for Catalog 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 

Dept. SA 452 . Elm Grove, Wheeling, W 








LEATHER and TOOLS 


Send for catalog 


You'll find in Connolly's (near Brook- 
Mail orders given 


lyn Bridge) just the supplies you need 
prompt attention —Tools, Accessories, Lacing—and, 
Est. 1892 of course, the largest and finest stock 

J J CONNOLLY of Leather in town! This is the time of 
4 year to form clubs and make useful 
181 William St..Dept.4S articles, such as school brief cases, 
New York 38 bags and wallets for the coming term 


once aeaenas 








IF IT'S LEATHER, we have it! 


Choose from one of the largest stocks of 
leather, lacing, kits, and leathercraft 
accessories in the country. Send for 
free catalog and price list full of 
project ideas, etc. 
SAX BROS., INC. 
Dept. SA 
1111 North Third St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 














this 
sword 
means 
Cancer 


EDUCATION 
te Nacaetaee 


Society save many lives each 
year from cancer ... could save 
thousands more. 

Under the sig gn of the cancer 
sword you and your neighbors 
can learn vital facts your 
physician can secure intorma- 
tion on diagnosis and treatment. 
Cancer Strikes One in Five. 
Your Dollars Strike Back 


Mail Your Gift to “Cancer” 
Care of Your Local Postoffice 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 





g STUDENTS 


af: fasily ake 


If you have not received our new 
#18, 68-page Catalog, which 
has in it hundreds of Craft items 
of interest to your Crafts De- 
partment, we will be glad to 
send one to you 
CRAFT PROJECTS INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
PATTERNS - LACINGS - TOOLING LEATHERS 
Put-Together Projects for Young and Old. Send for tree 8-page 
Supply Folder or 25 cents for No. 18, 68-page idea-packed 
giant profit Catalog 
cmon BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY 
ouse of Leathercraft for 34 yeors 
223 West BR. ... Boulevard Chicago 6, Illinois 








MATERIALS FOR THE 
METAL CRAFTSMAN 
@ Sterling silver in sheets and wire for 
jewelry making. 
@ Metal Working Tools. 
@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 
@ Helpful, instructive books and portfolios 


ment refunded 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. | 





ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. BROCKTON, MAS 








Le 


Complete populer priced line suitable for every 


Tes 


oge group. Mode from quolity tooling leathers 
AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH YOUR 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLY HOUSE 


Write us tor name of distributor nearest you 


War-7-)-Ye)/1] 


LEATHER GOODS MFG CO 


439-§ WN. Holsted St 








FOR FOR OR 
arhenccome ODIO 
TEXTILE PAINTING, 
+ CoPPéR TOOLING, 
KITS, PROJECTS, 
TOOLS, SUPPLIES 


mitre t SSO for ALL 
LEATHER & CRAFT 
SUPPLIES! 


p Fss‘oce BIGGEST.CATALOG YET sin'\vots a 


SRUSSO HANDICRAPE’ SUPPLIES Dept 4A 245 S Spring. Los Angetes 12 Cont 























THE 


READER’S GUIDE 
TO ADVERTISERS 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Figure 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawing, Advertising, 
Dress, Interior Design, Weaving, Art History, Crafts, 
Teacher Training. Accredited. Cat. Box 173 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 30, 1952 


Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Summer Session 
June 16to July 26 and July 28 to August 30 


APRIL 1952 
1200 Reqularly Accredited Subjects and 


Special Projects from which to choose at 


MINNESOTA 


Learning and leisure go together at 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
Boston University 
Colorado Craft Camp 
Penland Schoo! of Handicrafts 
The Pennsylvania State College 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art 
University of Minnesota, Summer Session 
University of Wisconsin, Summer Session 


Minnesota Summer Session in the City of Lakes 
Special Courses in Art. Also featuring 
projects in . 





*® Mass Media of Communication 
Intensive Beginning Greek 

@ Intensive Russian 

® High Schoo! Dramatic Workshop 
® Modern Language Institute 








ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Alabastine Paint Products 13-a 
American Crayon Company Cover IV 
Art Crayon Company 10-a 
Binney & Smith Company l-a 
Milton Bradley Company Cover III, 9-a 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Company 13-a 
CVH Laboratories Company 18-a 
Delta Brush Mfg. Company 4-a 


LEARN HANDICRAFTS 


World Famous School 


Hand Weaving, Spinning and Dye- 

ing. Folk Crafts, and Folk Dancing 

Ceramics, Metal Crafts, Lapidary, 
Jewlery and Enameling. Silk Screen, Leathercrafts, 
More than fifty crafts available. 





© Renaissance Seminar 
© Scandinavian Studies 
© Efficient Reading 
© American Studies 














®@ Language Arts 

© Printed Media 

® Business History 

Write Now 

For Helpfu! Bulletin 

Dean, Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF 

MINNESOTA 


767 Johnston Hall 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 




















THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSIONS—1952 
Inter-Session— 
June 10 to June 27 
Main Summer Session— 
June 30 to August 9 
Post-Session— 
August 11 to August 29 
Extensive academic program with 
special courses being offered in 
crafts, home art, art education, as 
well as oil, water color, and free- 
hand drawing 
Moderate living expenses and 
instructional fees. No addition- 
al fees charged to out-of-State 
students 
The cool, mountain environment 
of Penn State is ideal for summer 
study and recreation 


for further information address: 
Director of Summer Sessions, Room 101-F Burrowes Bidg. 


THE PENNSLYVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Excellent instructors, well-equipped shops, modern liv 
ing conditions in a beautiful and unusual setting 
Register for summer classes now 


Write to the registrar for information 


Penland School of Handicrafts 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 














university of WISCONSIN 


department of art education 
eight weeks—june 27—august 22 


studio courses and lectures leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Science and Master of Science in 
Applied Art and Art Education and for students not 
candidates for degrees 
courses in drawing, design, 
crafts, school arts with workshops 
in art and dance for children 
institute in art education, august 6-8 
BUCKMINSTER FULLER 
ITALO DE FRANCESCO 
lectures, discussions and demonstrations 
= information: director of summer session 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison 6, Wisconsin 











GET A DEGREE IN ART 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coeducational College of 
Practical Arts and Letters. Courses leading to B. S., 
A.A.A. degrees, 2-4 year programs for high school 
graduates or college transfers. Major in Commercial 
Art, Fashion or Book Illustration, Art Teacher 
Training, Interior Decoration. Individual guidance. 
Academic courses included Catalog 

Write D. L. OLIVER, Director of Admissions 

705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass 




















PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL &, 


Degree and Diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Illus. Int. decoration, Indus. de- 
sign. Teacher education. Costume 
design, Fashion Illus , Stagecraft, Jew- 
elry & Silversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog 


Broad and Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 








COLORADO CRAFT CAMP { 
A new idea for Art and Craft Teachers combines a 
real Western Guest Ranch experience with craft instruc- 
tion. Two terms (3 weeks each) beginning July 7 q 
Limited to 25 guest-students q 
A card will bring full information 4 


TOM BARBER, Director 





1050 Pike View Street enver 15, Colorado 








Send a post card for your 


Free Catalog scoot arrs 


art and craft books and portfolios. 
@ 1951-52 Edition is now ready 


School Arts Magazine 


124 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 














Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc 
General Pencil Company 

M. Grumbacher 

Higgins Ink Company, Inc 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Talens & Son, Inc 

Weber Costello Company 

F. Weber Company 

Winsor & Newton, Inc 

Wold Air Brush Mfg. Company 


BOOKS AND FILMS 
Chas. A. Bennett Company, Inc 
Greenberg: Publisher 
Tudor Publishing Company 


CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 
B & I Mtg. Company 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Company, Inc 
Jane Griffith Pottery House 
Harrop Ceramic Service Company 
Pottery Arts Supply 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studios, Inc 
Jack D. Wolfe Company, Inc 





FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
E. H. Sheldon Company 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc 
Ernest W. Beissinger 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 
Hughes Fawcett, Inc 
J. L. Hammett Company 
Handy & Harman 
La Clair 
Leisurecrafts 
Lily Mills Company 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 
The O-P Craft Company, Inc 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Arrow Leather Goods Mfg. Company 
J. J. Connolly 
Robert J. Golka Company 
Osborn Bros 
Russo Handicraft Supplies 
Sax Bros., Inc 
Sto-Rex Crafts 
Tanart Leathercraft Company 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Perry Pictures 


TRAVEL 


Bureau of University Travel 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Hall Brothers, Inc 





Ml 


Spring Song 
in Milton Bradley water colors 


Whether your classroom projects are keyed to Spring or 
any other theme, you can count on Milton Bradley Water 
Colors to encourage enthusiastic participation. This is 
chiefly because these fine colors are so responsive. The colors them- 
selves are clear, brilliant, and true to standards established by Milton 
Bradley and maintained inflexibly for generations. You’ll find each 
; MILTON BRADLEY 
pan of every color uniformly smooth down SEMI-MOIST COLORS 
. Fine quality Milton Bradley Semi-Moist 
to the last speck of color. For this you can Water Colors are available in well de- 
7 \ , signed metal boxes of 4, 7, 8, and 16 
thank the skill with which pigments of colors and in whole, %, and % pans 
i i DRY CAKES — Dry Cakes are available 
finest quality ase googaned and ground = individually and in 4-cake metal boxes. 
our own laboratories. 


FREE ~ xeipfut, colorfully illustrated | SERVING N . 


folder “‘Magic with Water Color’ sent upon 
request. Write today to Department SA-16, CHILDREN 


SINCE 
. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
ppd ei SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


quality at no extra cost. 





Boston Philadeiphia Chicago 




















On the Boawt 


FOR YOUR ART PROGRAM 


PRANG CRAYONEX \ | |! 
The 3 - way crayon oe ithe first and still the finest 


t 


PRANG TEXTILE COLORS . ¥ ‘ PRANG TEMPERA and 
and PRANG DEK- ALL ? PRANG POWDER TEMPERA 


Tops in the handicraft field wer Superior as always 


FA 


ALWAYS SPECIFY .-PRANG 


There's new adventure in creative art experiences awaiting you with 
the famous Tuned Palet Products Students and teachers alike will find new 


growth and development in these trend-setting color mediums 


Your favorite school supply dealer will help you select these approved 


teaching and learning tools. Write for colorful catalog. It’s FREE ! Dept. SA-75 


SPECIFY THESE PRANG AND OLD FAITHFUL PRODUCTS BY NAME 


@ Prang Gra ry @ Poyons-Painting Crayons 
@ Prang Water C @ Sketcho Oil Crayons 
es Prana Tempera Cc @ Ambrite Colored Chalk 
rang Textile ( rs @ Poster Pastelle 
* @ Milo Modelit 
@ At and Craft Books 


the American Crayon Company 


Sandusky, Ohio New York suum 





